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Employment and Unemployment : 
Government Policies since 19560: I 


An article recently appeared in the International Labour Review! 
appraising the employment situation in different countries and 
showing that, after seven years of irregular increase, employment in 
the world as a whole and in most individual countries was at a new 
high level in 1955. 

The present article deals with government policies against un- 
employment under the following four headings, each corresponding 
to a different type of unemployment : unemployment arising from 
lack of demand, unemployment in depressed local areas, frictional 
unemployment, and unemployment and underemployment in under- 
developed regions. The first part of the article examines the extent to 
which governments have set up standards or targets against which to 
measure their success in achieving a high level of employment and 
the action undertaken in recent years * against unemployment of the 
first three types mentioned above. The second part, which will appear 
in the August issue of the Review, surveys briefly the principal 
measures taken in a number of countries for promoting economic 
development, with special reference to the expected effect of these 
measures on problems of unemployment, underemployment and labour 
shortages, and considers how the distribution of manpower among 
industries in these countries and between industry and agriculture 


ts likely to be affected by development plans. 


FuLL EMPLOYMENT OBLIGATIONS 


N the past two decades there has been a great change in atti- 
tudes toward unemployment : in few places is it now regarded 
as an inevitable and irreparable defect of the economic system, 
and the conviction that unemployment can be overcome is embodied 
in Article 55 of the United Nations Charter. By 1950 a number of 
governments had already adopted laws or statements of policy or 


1“ Recent Trends in Employment and Unemployment ”, Vol. LXXIII, 
No. 1, Jan. 1956, pp. 58-76. 

* Measures taken before 1950 are summarised in I.L.O.: Action against 
Unemployment, Studies and Keports, New Series, No. 20 (Geneva, 1950). 
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had set up a general administrative framework for promoting a 
high level of employment. To some extent this tendency has 
continued in recent years. The Swiss Act of 30 September 1954 
provides that the Confederation should, in adopting economic or 
financial measures, give special attention to the importance of 
avoiding depressions and furthering employment. In Japan the 
Cabinet has announced a six-year plan which aims to reduce 
unemployment as much as possible by 1960. In Italy the Govern- 
ment has officially submitted to the Organisation for European 
Economic Co-operation a programme, known unofficially as the 
Vanoni Plan, which under certain conditions would result in 
overcoming unemployment in Italy by 1967.2 

But, while most governments have accepted the obligation to 
make the achievement of a high level of employment one of the 
aims of economic policy, the majority of them do not want this 
aim to be expressed in any rigid formula embodying an obligation 
to keep unemployment below a clearly defined level. This opposi- 
tion to rigidity in full employment policy was shown by the reactions 
of several governments to a resolution adopted by the Economic 
and Social Council in 1950.4 The resolution asked that each 
government publish “ as soon and as precisely as is practicable the 
standard by which it defines the meaning of full employment as a 
continuing objective of policy, such standard being expressed, 
whenever possible, in terms either of employment percentages or 
of absolute numbers of unemployed, or in ranges of such percentages 
or numbers; and thereafter publish such revised standards as may 
become necessary from time to time”. In the questionnaire on 
full employment sent annually by the United Nations to govern- 
ments the following information is requested: “ If your govern- 
ment has not yet adopted a full employment standard, state what 
steps are now being taken, ov are contemplated, towards the 
establishment of such a standard...”. In their replies a number 
of governments have indicated considerable scepticism as to the 
value of such a standard. The United States Government replied 
in 1951 that while “ there is a [United States] governmental commit- 
ment to adjust programmes to achieve employment goals... 
neither the [United States] Employment Act nor other legislation 


! See Industry and Labour (Geneva, I.L.O.), Vol. XIII, No. 3, 1 Feb. 1955, 
p. 112. This law replaced emergency measures adopted during the war. 

*See “ The Vanoni Plan for the Economic Development of Italy ”, in 
International Labour Review, Vol. LXI, No. 6, June 1955, pp. 616-634. 

* United Nations, Economic and Social Council, Eleventh Session : 
Official Records, Supplement No. 1; Resolutions, Resolution 290 (X1). 

* For the text of the questionnaire and the replies of governments 
quoted below see the ageten gf United Nations documents and their 
addenda: E/2035, E/2408, and E/2565. 
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commits the Government to a specific set of remedies for the 
particular employment problems which develop, nor is there any 
legislation which automatically or quasi-automatically throws a 
standby anti-deflationary programme into operation upon the 
signal of specified economic indicators”. The Governments of 
New Zealand, the Netherlands and Canada replied that they were 
too much dependent on export markets to be able to determine a 
full employment standard. In 1953 the Government of Canada, 
besides raising economic objections to a full employment standard, 
pointed out that “the application of an arithmetical standard in 
Canada would be complicated by the fact that jurisdiction over 
many matters concerning labour is in the hands of provincial 
governments. At times the attainment of a specific target would 
require remedies which the central authority would not have 
sufficient power to put into effect... .” 

The Government of Italy was unwilling in 1951 to adopt a full 
employment standard because a considerable amount of unemploy- 
ment and underemployment was due to long-run structural causes 
associated with the need for further economic development. Such 
unemployment could not be overcome in any short period by 
simply adopting standards for full employment. 

The United Kingdom, on the other hand, replied in 1951 that 
it had adopted a standard of 3 per cent. although it hoped to main- 
tain unemployment at below 2 per cent. It had put the standard 
at 3 per cent., however, in order to make allowances for unfavour- 
able repercussions on employment that might arise from adverse 
developments in foreign trade. The Government of Belgium put 
the standard in 1953 at 5 per cent. but warned that “it is not an 
easy matter to distinguish between frictional and seasonal factors 
on the one hand and reducible unemployment ontheother. There is 
no universally recognised method for making the distinction, which 
is, in fact, of no immediate practical use to the unemployed person.” 

In view of the majority of replies to the U.N. questionnaires 
on full employment, it does not appear that rigid full employment 
standards are likely to play any important role in employment 
policy in most countries within the foreseeable future. Experience 
in recent years, as well as these replies of governments, seems to 
point to three reasons why governments may not want to make 
any rigid commitments to keep unemployment below a certain level. 

In the first place, economists have not had much success in 
predicting business fluctuations that arise to a large extent inde- 
pendently of government policy. In Sweden, for example, a Royal 
Commission has come to the tentative conclusion that it is impos- 
sible to predict, with any degree of certainty, when a depression 
will arise. Account has to be taken of the possibility that a pro- 
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gramme to increase demand and raise employment by 1 per cent., 
for example, may be followed by some tendency, independent of 
government action, that would in any case raise demand. Then 
government action to raise demand may go too far and result in 
inflationary pressures. Such an argument is not of much signifi- 
cance during deep depressions, which seldom give way rapidly to 
inflation, but it does merit attention during minor slumps. The 
fear that action against a minor depression might intensify inflation 
later appears to have been one of the main reasons why the Council 
of Economic Advisers in the United States did not recommend 
any strong action to increase demand during the mild slump of 
1954 in that country. In many countries of North-western Europe 
since 1950 inflation has been a serious problem more often than 
unemployment and it is therefore understandable that govern- 
ments want to be sure that they do not become obliged to increase 
demand to such an extent that inflation will result as well as a 
higher level of employment. 

The second argument against a rigid full employment standard 
arises mainly from wage determination processes. When there 
is a high level of employment the bargaining power of workers’ 
organisations is likely to be quite strong. In these conditions it is 
felt that, if governments encourage an increase in demand in an 


effort to increase employment further, the increase in demand may 
result mainly in higher wages for workers who are already employed 
rather than in wage payments for workers who would otherwise 
become employed. Furthermore, if wages rise more than pro- 
ductivity, effective demand may rise to an inflationary level. 
This point was made and developed somewhat further in a recent 
United Kingdom white paper? which stated that— 


In order to maintain full employment the Government must ensure 
that the level of demand for goods and services is high and rises steadily 
as productive capacity grows. This means a strong demand for labour, 
and good opportunities to sell goods and services profitably. In these 
conditions it is open to employees to insist on large wage increases, and it is 
often possible for employers to grant them and pass on the cost to the 
consumer, so maintaining their profit margins. This is the dilemma which 
confronts the country. If the prosperous economic conditions necessary to 
maintain full employment are exploited by trade unions and business men, 
price stability and full employment become incompatible. The solution lies 
in self-restraint in making wage claims and fixing profit margins and prices, 
so that total money income rises no faster than total output. In the absence 
of such self-restraint, it may seem that the country can make a choice— 
albeit a painful one—between full employment and continually rising 
prices, or price stability secured with some danger to the level of employment 
that might otherwise have been achieved. But soon looms up the grim 


1 The Economic Implications <7 tna Employment, Cmd. 9727 (London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1956), p. 
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danger that the first of these apparent alternatives will turn out to have 
been no alternative at all, because we may fail to secure sufficient imports 
to maintain full employment and our present standard of living. 


A third point is of particular importance to the small exporting 
countries. A rigid full employment standard, as was suggested 
above, may create inflationary pressures and thereby raise the 
costs of exports as well as the demand for imports. A considerable 
amount of unemployment since 1949 in Austria, Belgium, Den- 
mark, Japan and the Netherlands can be traced to balance-of- 
payments difficulties or, in the case of Belgium, to measures to 
avoid such difficulties.’ In the smaller countries it is not easy to 
maintain a high level of demand unless there is some assurance 
that costs will be kept low enough to result in a high enough level 
of exports. There is also the problem that imports may increase 
as demand rises. The remedy for the resulting balance-of-pay- 
ments difficulties usually lies in a shift of resources, including 
labour, from production for domestic use into production for 
export. Unless there is quite detailed planning, however, such a 
shift in manpower may lead to some frictional unemployment that 
might not be consistent with a rigid full employment standard. 


UNEMPLOYMENT DuE TO LACK OF DEMAND 


The above objections to a rigid full employment standard are 
not intended to imply that governments will not take action 
against unemployment. But many governments prefer to accept 
no hard and fast commitments as to the extent to which unemploy- 
ment can be reduced by measures to increase demand. And their 
policies recognise that there are two aspects of measures to raise 
employment by increasing demand : increasing demand normally 
increases employment but, except during severe depressions, it may 
also result in inflation which, apart from being undesirable in 
itself, creates special problems in wage policy and for a country’s 
balance of payments. 

The very willingness of most governments to increase demand 
during depressions represents more of a change in official thinking 
than is sometimes recognised. As Dr. A. F. Burns, Chairman of 
the Council of Economic Advisers in the United States put it 


What we debate nowadays is not the need for controlling business cycles 
but rather the nature of government action, its timing and its extent. 
Even on these matters we have won greater agreement than seemed likely 


1 See “ The World Unemployment Situation”, in International Labour 
Review, Vol. LX, No. 2, Aug. 1954, pp. 190-198; also (for Japan) “ Effect 
of Deflation on Labour”, in Oriental Economist (Tokyo), June 1954, pp. 
284-289. 
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only a short time ago. Thus, during the past year, while our economy was 
undergoing contraction, very few students of affairs seriously urged that 
taxes be increased to wipe out the public deficit ; or that interest rates be 
raised to speed up the liquidation of excessive inventories and of superfluous 
industrial plants ; or that banks call their loans and reduce the outstanding 
money supply in order to protect their financial solvency ; or that the 
general public be exhorted to save its money and postpone buying automo- 
biles, furniture and other things that people like. Yet—incredible though 
it may now seem—these were precisely the remedies for curing a business 
recession that had a considerable vogue in earlier times. 

In the past many economists and statesmen treated govern- 
ment finances like those of a family in which saving rather than 
spending would be encouraged during hard times. This view is 
becoming much less frequent today, as is also the view that depres- 
sions will always cure themselves and that government intervention 
against depressions is therefore wrong in principle. 

Recent measures to control the level of demand include public 
works, tax reduction and credit expansion. 


Public Works 


The organisation of public works is one of the oldest remedies 
against unemployment, dating back at least to the Second French 
Republic. The Unemployment Recommendation, 1919, adopted 
by the First Session of the International Labour Conference, urged 
governments to “ co-ordinate the execution of all work undertaken 
under public authority with a view to reserving such work as far 
as practicable for periods of unemployment and for districts most 
affected by it”.* Before the Great Depression, however, public 
works were intended mainly to provide employment for the workers 
who were actually employed thereon. The idea that public works, 
through the spending of workers employed on them, might provide 
jobs for workers elsewhere was probably not appreciated until the 
1930s, when the idea of “the multiplier” was developed by 
R. F. Kahn and Lord Keynes. The multiplier theory suggested 
that in a time of widespread unemployment the purchasing power 
generated by public works might provide employment for several 
times as many workers as those actually employed on the site of 
the public works. 

In recent years it has been difficult in some countries to point 
to any particular set of public works as a purely anti-depression 
measure because unemployment has not been severe in most 
economically developed countries since the war and, in any case, 


! For a discussion of action taken before 1950 see Action against Unem- 
ployment, op. cit., Ch. IV. 

* Some principles for the organisation of public works are also set out 
in the Public Works (National Planning) Recommendation, 1937. 
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the needs of reconstruction made a high level of public works 
imperative in many areas. Indeed reconstruction and develop- 
ment have made such great demands that there has been some 
tendency for investment to run ahead of the supply of available 
goods and services. In these circumstances some countries, notably 
the United Kingdom in the early part of this year, have curtailed 
public works as an anti-inflationary measure. 

Apart from inflationary pressures other factors have sometimes 
necessitated changes in public works programmes. In the Nether- 
lands a substantial programme of public works was planned for 
1953 against unemployment ; but the flood disaster of February 
1953 resulted in such large requirements for manpower in recon- 
struction that much of the projected public works programme did 
not have to be implemented. 

Attention may be called, however, to some institutional arrange- 
ments for public works or public works projects that have been 
concerned with overcoming unemployment. In France Decree 
No. 49-941 of 15 July 1949 as amended by Decree No. 54-590 of 
4 June 1954! provides that the national Government may, under 
certain conditions, grant subsidies to local governments to finance 
public works, as approved by a representative of the Minister of 
Labour and an inter-ministerial commission for the employment 
of unemployed workers. The employment of such unemployed 
workers must not have the effect of taking jobs away from workers 
who are already employed. In 1953, a year of relatively depressed 
business activity, the French Government also adopted a law 
increasing subsidies for the construction of low-cost housing for 
low-income groups.* This measure in addition to its aim of reducing 
unemployment was also intended to help overcome the serious 
housing shortage in France. 

In Belgium under the ministerial order of 6 May 1949 the 
central Government was required to reimburse local authorities 
for a certain proportion of the wage costs of the employment of 
unemployed workers on approved public works.* This proportion 
was raised to 100 per cent. by the order of 20 July 1954.4 The wages 
paid to unemployed workers employed in public works are deter- 
mined by joint committees on which are represented both workers 
and employers.® 

1 Journal officiel de la République jrangaise, 16 July 1949, pp. 6926-6927 
and 11 June 1954, p. 5417. 

2 Act No. 53-318 of 15 Apr. 1953, in Journal officiel de la République 
francaise, 16 Apr. 1953, pp. 3530-3532. 

5% Moniteur belge, 15 May 1949, p. 4142. 

* Ibid., 22-23 July 1954, p. 5391. 

5M. ScHEPERS: ‘La mise au travail des chéOmeurs par les pouvoirs 


publics ”, in Ministére du Travail et de la Prévoyance Sociale : Les problémes 
du chémage en Belgique (Brussels, 1954), Section XIX, p. 5. 
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On 4 August 1954 the Belgian Government addressed a special 
appeal to local governments to provide as much work as possible 
for unemployed workers.' In order to speed up local public works 
projects, local authorities were not required to submit detailed 
plans for approval by the Government. The Government also 
sought to make financial aid available to the local governments to 
cover costs of materials and other non-wage costs. This aid was 
given to local authorities in the form of loans and by granting 
them permission to use certain reserve funds for public works. 

The Swiss law of 30 September 1954, already mentioned, 
provides that the federal Government will, whenever practicable, 
co-operate with the cantons in holding back public works in times 
of prosperity in order that they may be undertaken in times of 
imminent or actual unemployment. The law also contains a 
provision that federal subsidies for public works should be timed 
to coincide with the need for action against unemployment. From 
time to time the Swiss Government makes detailed surveys of all 
public investment plans of central government agencies, local 
governments and public corporations. These surveys are available 
to the central government office of the “ Délégué aux possibilités 
de travail” which is in charge of co-ordinating public works pro- 
grammes. The most recent of these surveys was for 1955 and, as 
is shown in table I, indicates the extent of planning and implemen- 
tation of all projects? In this way if unemployment were to 
become severe the Government could determine the extent to which 
public works projects could be put into effect within different 
lengths of time. 

In Finland during August and September 1953 the Economic 
Planning Council and “ unemployment committee ” were concerned 
with the problem of unemployment and drafted, among other 
things, a public works programme. This programme included 
. . the grant of 1,000 million marks in advance loans for 
general house building in the urban districts and a similar loan for 
building dwelling houses in the rural districts. An appropriation 
of 100 million marks was granted for the building of municipal 
and village roads in municipalities where unemployment was 
expected. During the autumn loans were granted [of] 200 million 
marks for small industry and 575 million marks to the State Forest 
Board for cutting pulpwood in the North of Finland ”.* 

In Japan, where anti-inflationary measures have resulted 
in considerable unemployment during the past year, measures 


1 Moniteur belge, 13 Aug. 1954, pp. 5735-5737. 

* Bulletin d'information du oo aux possibilités de travail (Berne), 
Vol. 11, No. 4, Dec. 1955, pp. 87. 

# United Nations document E 12565/Add. 6, 29 June 1954, p. 15. 
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TABLE I. PROGRAMME OF PUBLIC WORKS IN SWITZERLAND 
ACCORDING TO DEGREE OF PREPARATION, 1955 


(in millions of Swiss francs) 


Projects ready Projects not ready | 


Type of Work Not | Under Not under | 


Financed financed study study 


Buildings : 
Administrative . . 221 
5 | 30! 893 
Churches. ... . : 115 
Hospitals. | 560 
Others . 1,103 

Other constructions : 
Dams, canals, hy- | : < 3,829 

draulic works. . | 
Land improvement | 


238 
Others . 


1,245 


Total . . 2 2,242 | 10,452 


Source : Bulletin d'information du délégué aux possibilités de travail (Berne), Vol. 11, No. 4, Dec. 1955, 
p. 82. (Totals may not add exactly because of rounding.) 


have been taken to expand public works with special stress on 
meeting local requirements to overcome unemployment. In coal- 
mining areas where unemployment was especially severe some 
public works were directed to the repair of damage caused by the 
working of the mines. 

In Italy public works have been directed mainly to the south 
and are to a great extent financed from a national fund known as the 
Cassa del Mezzogiorno. Much unemployment is of a structural 
character due to lack of sufficient capital to employ enough man- 
power. It is therefore, at least from an analytical point of view, a 
problem of economic development (to be discussed in the second 
part of this article) rather than a problem due mainly to lack of 
demand. The experience of the fund does seem to demonstrate, 
however, that superimposed upon the mass of structural unem- 
ployment in Italy there may have been some unemployment due 
to lack cf demand. Otherwise it would be difficult to see how the 
expenditure of the fund could have resulted in an indirect increase 
in output without inflation. In fact, however, as a consequence 
of this expenditure demand and output in other industries than 
public works did rise substantially in southern Italy. “ The consi- 
derable sums paid out in wages have led to an improvement in the 
standard of living which can be judged by such indications as the 
following : radio broadcasting subscriptions increased by 17.8 per 
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cent. in southern Italy and 18.2 per cent. in the Islands in 1952 as 
against 1951; motorcycle sales by 85.3 per cent. and 107.7 per 
cent., automobile sales by 4.4 per cent. and 12.3 per cent. and meat 
by 12.2 per cent. and 4.7 per cent. respectively. This increased 
consumption, together with other items of consumption of which 
statistics are not available, has benefited manufacturing industries 
situated in other parts of Italy. In particular, the added purchasing 
power of consumers in southern Italy prevented the further deteri- 
oration of the textile crisis by increasing domestic consumption.” ! 

In some other countries public works have been concerned 
not so much with particular areas as with particular industries 
or occupations. In Denmark during 1952 and 1953, when unem- 
ployment was highest among unskilled workers in the building 
industry, a special effort was made in public works projects to 
encourage the adoption of methods of construction that would 
require substantial proportions of unskilled labour. In several 
countries public works have been directed to a great extent to 
overcoming seasonal unemployment in the building industry.” 
Austria set aside about 15 per cent. of its state budget for con- 
struction projects during 1954, and special arrangements are in 
effect to reimburse part of the additional costs of certain building 
operations during the winter months. In Norway the legislature 
appropriated a fund of 43 million kroner to finance measures 
against seasonal unemployment during 1953-54. Plans were also 
made for levelling out seasonal fluctuations in public works. 
During 1955 special regulations were adopted for government 
contributions to public works undertaken by local governments 
during the winter months. In Sweden in 1955 building during 
the winter months was encouraged by restricting building permits 
during the summer. During the first six months of the year building 
permits were limited to 25 per cent. of the total number of permits 
granted. In Finland some public building during 1955 that would 
normally have been done during the summer was held over for the 
winter months. In the Netherlands provision was made, in certain 
cases, for a 20 per cent. subsidy to indoor painting work. 


Other Measures to Increase Demand 


There are other methods by which demand may be increased— 
sometimes more rapidly than by public works. The most important 


! United Nations document E/2408/Add. 1, 18 May 1953, p. 53. 

* The problem of seasonal we was considered in the Third 
Session of the I.L.O. Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works Com- 
mittee, Geneva, 1951. (See I.L.0. : Seasonal Unemployment in the Construc- 
tion Industry, Report III (Geneva, 1951).) 
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of these are tax reductions and measures which result in credit 
expansion. It would be a mistake, however, to suppose that the 
tax and credit policies of most governments since the war have 
been motivated mainly by full employment aims. In the immediate 
post-war period and during the Korean War, higher taxes and 
credit restriction were used to a large extent as an anti-inflationary 
measure. After the Korean War inflation was brought under 
control and most governments reduced taxes and expanded credit, 
but it must be emphasised that this was done also in a number of 
countries where there was almost full employment. Even with a 
high level of employment there is a natural desire of the public 
for lower taxes and easier credit. During 1953, however, some 
weakness in demand was probably one factor in bringing about 
tax reductions and credit expansion. 


Tax Policy. 


It would be beyond the scope of this article to analyse all the 
tax reductions that have taken place since the Korean War. Some 
reference may, however, be made to special kinds of tax reductions 
that have been made in certain countries. Some of these measures 
may have had the effect of encouraging a greater increase in demand 
than might have been obtained by the more usual kind of direct 
tax reduction. 

Of special importance to full employment policy in recent years 
have been tax reductions taking the form of more liberal provisions 
regarding depreciation. For a long time it has been standard 
practice in most countries to exclude from declared profits for 
tax purposes the costs of setting up a fund for the replacement of 
buildings and equipment when they need to be replaced. After 
the Second World War, however, beginning with Sweden, govern- 
ments began to permit the setting aside of depreciation allowances 
of sufficient size to provide for the replacement of buildings and 
equipment long before they are actually worn out. Some countries, 
including the United Kingdom until the beginning of this year, 
also provided for “ investment allowances ” to be subtracted from 
profits if part of the earnings of the firm were used for investment 
purposes. Such tax concessions may affect demand and employ- 
ment favourably not only by leaving more money in the hands of 
the public but by providing a special incentive for investment 
expenditure.! 

Some recent changes in tax laws on depreciation may be noted 


' Depreciation in relation to demand is discussed more fully in L.L.O. : 
Production and Employment in the Metal Trades ; The Problem of Regularisa- 
tion, Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 44 (Geneva, 1956), pp. 48-53. 
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briefly. The United States Internal Revenue Code of 1954 permits 
a wider choice of methods of depreciation. The use of depreciation 
policy in the United States to encourage investment in depressed 
areas is discussed below. In the Netherlands during the latter 
part of 1953 the law of 1950 providing for accelerated depreciation 
was extended for five years. The law of 1953 also granted certain 
tax concessions in respect of investments completed before 1 April 
1953. In Belgium a law of 1 July 1954 exempted from certain 
taxes, for a limited period, part of those profits that are used to 
finance productive investments.! In South Africa a change in the 
tax law during 1954 permitted 10 per cent. of the cost of new 
machinery or plant to be deducted from taxable income. The 
French law of 25 July 1953, in its provisions regarding depreciation, 
gave a special incentive for employers to construct housing for 
their employees. The law provided that building accommodation 
constructed by employers, of which three-fourths of the total floor 
space was intended to provide housing for their staff, would be 
permitted to have half of its costs written off as depreciation.’ 

In Finland a law adopted in September 1953 dealt with a 
somewhat different aspect of depreciation. This is the problem 
of adjusting depreciation allowances for price changes. When the 
prices of construction and equipment rise, as has been the case in 
recent years, depreciation reserves based on the purchase prices 
five, 10 or 20 years ago will be insufficient to replace buildings or 
equipment at higher current prices.* The Finnish law provides that 
permitted depreciation reserves may be adjusted upward to allow 
for changes in the prices of construction and equipment. 

In addition to tax laws on depreciation practice, attention may 
also be called to “ carry-over” provisions that have been adopted 
in Belgium and the Netherlands. These laws permit losses in 
certain years to be deducted from profits in other years in com- 
puting taxable income. Such a system may result in a lower tax 
yield in prosperous years but it may have a salutary effect on 
demand, production and employment, particularly in those types 
of business that have widely fluctuating incomes. In these types 
of business, during years of high profits most of the profits may 
go for taxes, while in years of losses the burden of the loss is borne 
entirely by the enterprise. Carry-over provisions permit subtrac- 
tion of some profits to cover years of losses. In the Netherlands a 
change in the tax law adopted at the end of 1953 permits the 
offsetting of profits in a given year against losses in the previous 


1 Moniteur belge, 4 July 1954, p. 5074. 
* Journal officiel de la République frangaise, 26 July 1953, p. 6591. 
* Cf. Production and Employment in the Metal Trades, op. cit., pp. 51-53. 
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year and the six following years, instead of only losses in the four 
following years. In February 1954 the Belgian tax law was amended 
to permit the carry-over of losses for five years instead of two." 
Attention may also be called to systems of crisis reserves. In 
Switzerland these reserves have been set aside by business for a 
number of years. The Swiss federal Government and most of the 
cantonal governments refund taxes on business profits put into 
these reserves. The reserves thus accumulated are to be spent 
only during periods of depression. Crisis reserves in Switzerland 
by the end of 1954 totalled 235 million Swiss francs. In Finland 
a somewhat similar system applies to exporters of forest products : 
a special tax concession applies to profits earned from exports by 
this industry if these profits are deposited in a special account in 
the Bank of Finland. An advisory body appointed by the Govern- 
ment determines when these funds may be withdrawn and how 
they may be used. 


Credit Control. 


Along with tax policy, measures that affect the availability of 
credit are among the most important actions by governments in 
recent years for controlling demand. During the Korean War many 
countries put restrictions on credit in order to prevent inflation. 
After the war, however, some lack of demand appeared in certain 
countries and measures were adopted to expand credit. In more 
recent months, especially in the United Kingdom, the Netherlands 
and the Scandinavian countries, inflationary pressures have again 
resulted in measures to restrict credit. It would go beyond the 
scope of this article to discuss measures that are used to expand 
or contract credit. These involve reserve requirements, rediscount 
rates, and the buying and selling of securities by central banks. 
Mention should also be made of consumer credit, which has grown 
in importance in North America and Europe in recent years.* In 
some countries, including Austria, Canada, France, the United 
Kingdom and the United States, controls on consumer credit have 
been used to help limit inflation, and the lifting or relaxation of 
these controls has likewise tended to expand demand. 

In addition to taking measures that have an indirect effect on 
credit some governments, as will be seen below, have invoked 
more direct measures to expand credit by setting up loan funds 


1 Moniteur belge, 6 Mar. 1954, p. 1643. 

* Cf. “ International Survey of Consumer Credit”, in the Survey of the 
United States Federal Reserve Bank of New York, Jan. 1956; also United 
Nations, Economic Commission for Europe: Economic Survey of Europe 
in 1955 (Geneva, 1956), pp. 15-16. 
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or lending institutions to provide credit, usually for specific pur- 
poses or sectors of the economy. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN DEPRESSED AREAS 


Unemployment in depressed areas is best considered separately 
from other types of unemployment. A part of the remedy for 
such unemployment may be found in measures to facilitate the 
movement of labour away from the depressed area. Many workers 
are, however, reluctant to uproot themselves and to disrupt family 
and social ties. Moreover, such measures may involve the heavy 
social costs of abandoning schools, land development, power plants 
and other community facilities in depressed areas and expanding 
these facilities in the areas into which unemployed workers are 
moved. In many cases it is a better remedy to move capital into 
the depressed area rather than to encourage workers to move away 
from it, unless of course the area is considered hopeless for further 
development at a reasonable social cost even if more capital is 
moved into 

Especially in countries where unemployment is otherwise at a 
low level, interest in the problem of depressed areas has increased 
considerably in recent years. In the United States attention was 
called to this problem in the report of a Joint Committee of Congress. 
In testimony before the Committee it was shown that unemploy- 
ment was often substantial in textile-producing areas of New 
England and in coal-mining areas, especially in Pennsylvania. 
Unemployment is also high in some communities where railroad 
work is important. In his latest annual economic report the 
President of the United States recommended the organisation of 
a new Area Assistance Administration for aiding communities that 
have persistent and substantial unemployment. This body would 
extend capital improvement loans for projects that promise to 
improve a community’s long-run economic outlook but for which 
financing cannot be obtained on reasonable terms from private 
sources. The loans should be made in participation with the state 
or local government, acting either directly or through a proper 
community agency. The federal loan should not exceed, say, 
25 per cent. of the cost of the project, while the state or local share 
must not fall short of, say, 15 per cent. This loan programme 


‘In principle the problem of depressed areas differs from the problem 
of underdevelopment in that, within countries with depressed areas, unem- 
ployment can be overcome by reallocating some of the available supply 
of capital to the depressed area. In underdeveloped countries, per se, there 
is not enough capital to provide full employment even if capital is reallocated 
in the best possible way. 
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should be confined to communities that have had an unemploy- 
ment rate of around 8 per cent. or more during the greater part of 
the preceding two years. But the loans should be available for a 
wide range of projects, such as the construction of industrial 
facilities, the purchase and alteration of existing facilities, or the 
consolidation and development of tracts for industrial sites." 

In addition to this proposal there are a number of laws and 
administrative practices in the United States that provide for 
assistance to depressed areas. The Office of Defence Mobilisation 
in the administration of the Defence Mobilisation Act of 1950 is 
authorised to grant permission for rapid depreciation to firms 
engaged in defence work in areas that are certificated by the 
Secretary of Labor to have a “ current or imminent surplus of 
labour”. In the rules governing the procurement of supplies for 
government agencies there are also provisions for assistance to 
areas with substantial unemployment. Where there are no differ- 
ences in prices charged for supplies between areas of substantial 
unemployment and other areas, orders are required, if possible, to 
be placed in the former areas. When contracts for government 
work are let out by competitive bidding, in case of tie bids be- 
tween a firm in an area of substantial unemployment and some other 
firm the contract should be awarded to the former. In an executive 
order of the President issued on 17 December 1954 under the 
so-called Buy-American Act of 1933 the President has authorised 
the rejection of a foreign bid “ in any situation in which the domes- 
tic supplier offering the lowest price for furnishing the desired 
materials undertakes to produce substantially all of such materials 
in areas of substantial unemployment...”. In a regulation of 
29 June 1955 issued by the Secretary of Labor, criteria for the 
determination of areas of substantial unemployment were set out 
as follows ?: 

1. The number of workers seeking employment in the area is in excess 
of currently available job opportunities, and this situation is expected to 
continue through the next 2- and 4-month period. 

2. Unemployment is 6 or more per cent. of the total labour force. 

3. Net non-agricultural labour requirements for 2 and 4 months hence 
indicate declining employment levels or no significant increase in labour 
requirements. 

4. The current or anticipated labour surplus is not due primarily to 
seasonal or temporary factors. 


Special attention was given to depressed areas in Europe in 


1 Economic Report of the President, January 24, 1956 (Washington, 
1956), pp. 61-62. 
2 U.S. Federal Register (Washington), Document 55-5419, 6 July 1955. 
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the United Nations Economic Survey of Europe in 1954) This 
survey pointed out that in some countries with a relatively high 
level of income and employment there were nevertheless some 
regions with substantial unemployment or a low level of income. 
These included Brittany and the Massif Central of France ; the 
Grisons and Valais in Switzerland ; Northern Ireland in the United 
Kingdom ; Schleswig-Holstein in Germany; Groeningen and 
Friesland in the Netherlands ; and the northern parts of Norway, 
Finland and Sweden. In Italy there is a great difference in the 
level of income and employment between the northern and south- 
ern provinces, This problem is, however, on such a scale that it 
may be considered a problem of economic development rather 
than a depressed area problem.? 

Some of the measures taken in Europe against depressed areas 
may be summarised briefly. In the United Kingdom under the 
Distribution of Industry Acts of 1945 and 1950 the Government 
is empowered to gain possession of land and construct factories to 
be leased for private use and to extend financial assistance to 
industrial undertakings setting up or already established in so- 
called “ development areas ”, which, among other things, are areas 
of high unemployment. The Town and Country Planning Acts of 
1947 provide that any firm, before it can build a factory above 
a certain size, must obtain approval of the Board of Trade.* In 
practice these laws have been used to promote the growth of 
development areas, of which there are eight in Great Britain, and 
to prevent further development of already over-expanded industrial 
areas. These development areas, in addition to having an initially 
high degree of unemployment, were selected with the requirement 
in view that they should be of sufficient size to provide an employ- 
ment market large and diversified enough to enable the simul- 
taneous development of several complementary industries. Special 
stress has been laid on avoiding Sver-specialisation in any one 
industry in these areas. For Northern Ireland, where unemployment 
is considerably higher than in the rest of the United Kingdom, the 
Government has granted special subsidies for house building, and 
for the fuel and transport costs of agricultural produce.‘ Grants 
have also been made available by the Northern Ireland Govern- 


1 Geneva, 1955, Ch. 6. See also Economic Survey of Europe in 1955, 
op. cit., pp. 148-150. 

* There may be an over-all shortage of capital rather than a problem 
of reallocating the existing supply of capital. 

* These Acts are based to a great extent on the reports of the Barlow 
Commission and the Uthwatt Committee. For a summary of these reports 
see Sir William Breverace: Full Employment in a Free Society (London, 
George Allen and Unwin, 1944), pp. 166-170. 

* Economic Survey of Europe in 1954, op. cit. p. 162. 
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ment to finance part (usually one-fourth) of the cost of privately 
built factories and the re-equipment of existing industries. 

Since 1952 there has been in the Netherlands a regional develop- 
ment plan for eight development areas. The general aim of this 
development plan is similar to that of the development areas 
scheme in the United Kingdom. Development areas are selected 
regions where unemployment cannot be easily overcome by migra- 
tion and where the costs of industrialisation of the region are not 
unreasonable. The Government provides subsidies to local govern- 
ments in development areas for investment in industrial land. 
Special stress is placed on the provision of necessary transport 
facilities, for which subsidies are also provided. The Government, 
for example, has paid 75 per cent. of the costs of building or improv- 
ing certain roads, bridges and wharfs and two-thirds of the cost of 
improving a number of canals and harbours. For new industrial 
establishments setting up in locations designated as “ industrial 
nuclei” the Government provides, subject to certain conditions 
regarding size and construction costs, subsidies of 25 per cent. of 
the building costs provided that (a) at least ten persons are hired 
in the new establishment and (6) one unemployed worker is hired 
for every 50 square metres of floor space. 

With respect to the Scandinavian countries reference has already 
been made to measures to aid the wood pulp industry in Northern 
Finland. In Norway an eight-year plan for the northern part of 
the country was adopted in 1952. A development fund of 225 
million kroner was set up, from which loans are granted or guar- 
anteed under very favourable terms for the modernisation and 
expansion of industry. Of special importance to the economic 
development of northern Norway is the expansion programme of 
the Mo I Rana iron works.' The steel mill in Luleé in northern 
Sweden also contributed to the development of that area. In 
addition to the direct operations of the development plan, northern 
Norway has benefited from special tax privileges. As in the United 
Kingdom and the Netherlands, building licences are used to 
influence the location of industry.* 

In France the Commissariat du Plan has listed six regions that 
may be considered depressed areas. In the Durance region in the 
French Alps a combined power and irrigation scheme entailing 
heavy expenditure has been set up by a special regional com- 
mittee.’ A development plan is also being worked out by a regional 
committee for the Bas-Rhone-Languedoc area. In other parts of 


1 See Iron and Coal Trades Review (London), 28 Oct. 1955, pp. 1007-1010. 
* Economic Survey of Europe in 1954, op. cit., p. 163. 
3 Ibid., pp. 163-164. 
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France less has been done to combat local unemployment and 
underemployment. The Government has, however, certain powers 
that enable it to act to overcome unemployment in depressed 
areas, For example, it may draw on the National Land Develop- 
ment Fund in order to acquire land on which new industries may 
be established. By the decree of 14 September 1954 subsidies 
from this fund are provided for the establishment of new factories 
in depressed areas and to encourage the moving (or extension) to 
depressed areas of firms or plants that are now located in areas 
where industry is over-concentrated. In depressed areas new plants 
or extensions to existing plants are exempt from certain local 
taxes and from part of the taxes on property transfers. In order to 
encourage the expansion of industry in depressed areas rather 
than in the very heavily industrialised Paris area, a decree of 
6 January 1955 provided that the building or extension of industrial 
firms above a certain size must be approved by the Ministry of 
Housing and Reconstruction. 

In the Federal Republic of Germany during the years following 
the Second World War unemployment was aggravated by a very 
large influx of refugees. In recent years the situation has much 
improved but unemployment is still substantial in Schleswig- 
Holstein and the eastern parts of the Federal Republic. The 
West German Act of 10 March 1952 provided for the establishment 
of a tripartite Federal Institution for Placement and Unemploy- 
ment Insurance,’ At first the Institution appears to have been 
intended to deal only with the administration of the unemploy- 
ment insurance programme and the improvement of the organisa- 
tion of the employment market. On 4 August 1953, however, the 
law was amended to provide that the powers of the Institution 
might be broadened to include the extending of loans and subsidies. 
These funds are to be used for the development of regions of the 
country—mainly those with large numbers of refugees—where 
unemployment remains substantial. Financial assistance from the 
Institution is required to be matched by at least equal contribu- 
tions from the state governments involved.? Under this programme 
aid has been extended to the Lander of Schleswig-Holstein, Bavaria, 
Hesse and Lower Saxony. The federal Government also gives 
priority to depressed areas in the placing of public contracts. 
Another source of aid to areas in the Federal Republic with sub- 
stantial unemployment is a special tax on property not damaged 
by war, the proceeds of which are used to aid those who have 
suffered war losses. Loans have been made in this way to firms 


Gee I.L.O. Legislative Series, 1952 (Ger. F.R. 3). 
* Bundesgesetzblatt, Part I, 5 Aug. 1953, No. 43, p. 719. 
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that undertake to engage a certain number of unemployed workers, 
and by April 1955 a total of 280 million DM had been advanced 
to employers who agreed to provide about 82,000 new jobs, 

In Ireland a special government corporation known as An Féras 
Tionscal was set up in January 1952. The Minister for Industry 
and Commerce with the approval of the Ministry of Finance may 
make grants not exceeding 2 million Irish pounds to the corpora- 
tion. The corporation may make land available and provide half the 
cost of machinery and equipment for new enterprises in depressed 
areas. It may also recommend that the Minister of Industry 
and Commerce fix special rates for these enterprises on electricity 
and other public services. As in the United Kingdom, the Govern- 
ment of Ireland has used its licensing powers to encourage the 
establishment of new industries in depressed areas, 


FRICTIONAL UNEMPLOYMENT: 
ORGANISATION OF THE EMPLOYMENT MARKET 


In so far as unemployment in economically developed countries 
cannot be overcome by measures to expand effective demand or 
by policies to aid depressed areas it is likely to be frictional in 
character. Such unemployment can often be considerably reduced 
by action to improve the organisation of the employment market, 
including improvements in employment services, training and 
retraining schemes and vocational guidance programmes. These 
are all very broad fields and cannot be discussed in detail here. 
There are, however, many indications that the generally upward 
trend of employment since 1950 in the more developed countries 
has favoured the strengthening of employment and _ training 
services. The tendency in the past has been to neglect such services 
during periods of general unemployment when their objective of 
placing people in employment is most difficult to realise.’ But 
in more recent years conditions of full employment, with acute 
shortages of technical and skilled personnel, have focused the 
attention of governments on the need for developing and improving 
machinery for the measurement of labour supply and demand and 
the planning and execution of measures for achieving a balance 
in the employment market. 

The individual and collective measures being taken by the 
European countries that are members of the Organisation for 
European Economic Co-operation are of particular interest. In 
addition to accounting for many of the ratifications of the Employ- 


1 See Action against Unemployment, op. cit., Ch. V, pp. 83-84. 
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ment Service Convention, 1948!, the O.E.E.C. member countries 
adopted in 1954 more detailed standards of employment service 
organisation developed with the co-operation of the I.L.O. and 
intended to illustrate what is involved in the implementation of the 
international standards embodied in the Convention.? Indi- 
vidually, the countries have been giving attention to the improve- 
ment of those functions and activities which are particularly 
significant to the solution of their manpower problems. A closer 
exchange of technical experience between the O.E.E.C. countries 
has been proposed within the framework of a multilateral project 
for the establishment of experimental employment offices in each 
country to test new methods and techniques and to assist in the 
training of staff. The project has revealed the following subjects of 
common interest : improvement of employment market informa- 
tion, improvement and extension of vocational guidance and 
employment counselling, the application of job analysis methods 
in selection and placement, better organisation and management, 
and staff training. 

Within these fields a general tendency can be observed in many 
of the European employment services as well as in the services of 
Canada and the United States to shift the emphasis in local employ- 
ment office operations from the job vacancy to the job applicant— 
a tendency stemming from the scarcity of labour and the small 
numbers of registered applicants in relation to existing vacancies. 
In their efforts to meet the challenge of full employment the local 
employment offices are having to attract applicants by giving more 
efficient and effective service. Job seekers, a large proportion of 
whom are already employed, are not likely to use the local employ- 
ment offices unless they can expect to receive reliable, up-to-date 
and detailed information on employment possibilities and com- 
petent handling of their individual employment needs. 

There are many instances, however, where employment services 
are having to intensify their activities and improve their methods 
in relation to problems of regional unemployment and to the 
employment problems of special categories of workers. In the 
Federal Republic of Germany, for example, the employment 
service has carried out surveys of the “ hard core” of unemployed, 
including refugees, and has instituted a detailed interviewing 
and employment counselling procedure. Intensive manpower 


? The following countries have ratified thisConvention ; Australia, Belgium, 

Bulgaria, Canada, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Dominican Republic, Egypt, 

France, Federal Republic of Germany, Greece, Guatemala, Iraq, Italy, 

japan, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Philippines, Sweden, Switzer- 
d, Turkey, United Kingdom, 

* Industry and Labour, Vol. XII, No. 8, 15 Oct. 1954, p. 364. 
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surveys are being proposed for the less developed areas along the 
eastern borders of the Republic in order to arrive at a balance 
between local labour requirements and the transfer of under- 
employed workers to more industrialised regions. 

In France the employment service has been closely associated 
with the Government's scheme for the conversion and decentrali- 
sation of industry and the redistribution of manpower made 
redundant by technological and economic change.'’ An improved 
employment information programme has been introduced for 
forecasting labour demands and labour supply for particular 
industries and trades and for the economy as a whole. Workers 
who lose their jobs as the result of industry obsolescence or technical 
changes are to be given specialised attention by the employment 
offices to assist them to transfer to related occupations and, 
if necessary, to other areas where suitable employment exists, 
including the provision of financial assistance for the moving of 
families. 

The Norwegian employment service, within its far-reaching 
responsibilities for promoting action against unemployment as set 
forth in the Employment Act of 1947, has been improving proced- 
ures of employment market forecasting by the local employment 
offices, which provide the basis for the scheduling of public works 
to absorb local unemployment. It is interesting to note, however, 
that during the past years of full employment the emphasis in 
the day-to-day operations of the employment service has shifted 
from measures to combat unemployment to regional development 
planning, which is carried out by a section established in 1953 
in the head office of the Labour Directorate with planning officers 
attached to the regional employment offices. A similar trend has 
been taking place in Australia, where the district employment 
offices, in addition to carrying out regular surveys on employment 
trends, are compiling and making available basic data for use 
in planning the location of industrial and commercial enterprises 
and for general economic development purposes. 

In Italy, where the employment service has had to cope with 
substantial unemployment since it was first created in 1945, 
experiments have been introduced in certain of the local employ- 
ment offices which give greater emphasis to the role of the service 
in the organisation of employment as a whole rather than in the 
placement of individual applicants on the basis of need. 

Of particular significance since 1950 has been the action taken 
by many employment services to improve their systems of occupa- 


1 Industry and Labour, Vol. XII, No. 7, 1 Oct. 1954, pp. 330-331 and 
Vol. XIII, No. 5, 1 Mar. 1955, pp. 203-206. 
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tional classification, without which it is impossible for an employ- 
ment service to function effectively, and to collect occupational 
information particularly for vocational guidance purposes. Stand- 
ards of occupational classification were incorporated in the O.E.E.C. 
employment service standards established in 1954, and in 1955 
the I.L.O., in co-operation with the O.E.E.C. and the European 
Productivity Agency, conducted a technical conference for O.E.E.C. 
member countries in the use of job analysis methods for the 
gathering of occupational and job data and for general use with 
respect to manpower utilisation. 


(To be continued) 


Repercussions of a Reduction 
in Hours of Work 


The eight-hour day, implying the 48-hour week, was a key demand 
of the working class long before the International Labour Organisation 
was established, and the first Convention adopted by the First Session 
of the International Labour Conference was the Hours of Work 
(Industry) Convention, 1919, limiting hours of work to eight a day 
and 48 a week in industrial undertakings, which came into force on 
1 June 1921. In 1935 the Conference adopted a Convention embodying 
the principle of the 40-hour week—the Forty-Hour Week Convention 
1935, which to this day has been ratified only by New Zealand and 
has therefore not come into force. 

More recently a very strong body of opinion in favour of a reduction 
of hours of work without loss of income has taken shape in the trade 
union movement, it being argued that the past contributions of such 
reductions to social and economic progress, the great increase in 
productivity and output resulting from technical advances over the 
years, and the possible effects of automation on employment render 
this step both feasible and necessary. The present article reproduces 
part of a report on the subject presented to the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office in March 1956 at the request of the 37th 
Session of the International Labour Conference. 


HORTER hours of work mean more leisure and, in most 

cases, less fatigue. Their other effects, direct and indirect, 
are less easy to predict. Among the more direct effects one may 
distinguish those on output, costs of production, prices, real wages, 
profits or the earnings of publicly owned undertakings, and employ- 
ment. Less direct effects may include effects on the level of savings 
and investment, the structure of production and the balance of 
international payments. 

These various possible repercussions of a reduction in hours of 
work differ from time to time and from place to place, and they act 
and react upon one another. In a world in different stages of eco- 
nomic development and with widely varying institutional arrange- 
ments, great caution is needed in making generalisations about 
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the effects of reducing hours of work. In different stages of economic 
development the repercussions of a reduction in hours of work may 
vary because of differences both in the hours initially worked and 
also in the rate at which productivity tends to increase. An increase 
in productivity may partly or wholly offset, or more than offset, the 
adverse effects of shorter hours of work if any. In some more 
developed countries there is a strong tendency for productivity 
to increase from year to year. In some underdeveloped countries, 
on the other hand, where the impact of modern technology is very 
recent, the normal increase in productivity may as yet be slower. 
Other relevant differences between underdeveloped and more 
highly developed economies are mentioned in later paragraphs ; 
but, bearing in mind these differences, the basic analysis applies 
to economies in all stages of development. 

It applies also, with due allowance for the very important insti- 
tutional differences, to countries in which state planning predomin- 
ates no less than to countries in which private enterprise predom- 
inates, It is important to bear in mind not only the differences 
between these two types of economy but also the basic features 
they have in common. In either type of economy, for example, if 
there were to be a reduction in the total volume of output with no 
reduction in the aggregate real income paid out in the form of wages, 
there would be some reduction in other types of income. In either 
type of economy a reduction in hours of work would be likely 
to affect the real costs of production of some goods to a greater 
extent than those of others, and some shift in the proportion of 
resources devoted to different types of production would become 
appropriate if it were desired to make the most productive possible 
use of available resources. In private enterprise economies a rise 
in costs tends usually to be reflected in higher prices ; in centrally 
planned economies this will be a matter for decision by those 
responsible for planning, but if prices are not raised some other 
means will have to be found to restrict the consumption of any 
goods that may be produced in smaller quantities than would have 
been produced if hours had not been shortened. 

Demands for shorter hours are almost invariably coupled 
with the demand that there should be no reduction in basic weekly 
pay. The discussion of the effects of shorter hours in this article is 
therefore based throughout on the assumption that money wages 
per week are not reduced. The analysis would be different at various 
points if it were assumed instead that only hourly money wages 
were maintained. 

One general point may be borne in mind. The effects of reducing 
hours of work depend a good deal upon the degree of rigidity or 
flexibility of the legislation, collective agreements or other instru- 
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ments limiting normal hours of work. It is generally recognised 
that employers and workers should be free to resort to overtime 
under certain circumstances and subject to certain safeguards, such 
as those provided for in international labour Conventions. Where 
these circumstances and safeguards are defined in such a way as to 
make resort to overtime extremely difficult and costly, the effects 
of a reduction in normal hours of work are in general likely to be 
more far-reaching and more difficult to absorb smoothly! than 
in cases where overtime can be resorted to more easily and at 
less cost. 

In the paragraphs below which discuss the effects of shorter 
hours on output, it has been possible to draw on the results of a 
considerable number of case studies, though the interpretation of 
this material is not easy. Since output is affected by a great many 
things besides hours worked, it is not always certain that an 
increase or decrease in output which occurs after a change in hours 
is necessarily a result of that change. 

The difficulty of appealing to experience is even greater in 
discussing the more remote effects of shorter hours. Case material 
is very scanty, and in any event no general conclusions could be 
drawn from particular studies, which would inevitably reflect 
chiefly the effects of causes other than a reduction in hours of 
work. If one compares statistics of, for example, wages, prices, 
employment or a country’s balance of payments immediately 
before and after a reduction in hours of work, the effects of this 
reduction will not be fully reflected because they will not have 
had time to work themselves out in full. If one examines such 
statistics over a longer period of time, the effects of the reduction 
in hours of work will be lost amid a multitude of other influences. 


BENEFITS OF GREATER LEISURE 


Sufficient leisure for rest and recuperation is necessary for 
health and wellbeing. To the extent that the complexities of work 
and life in a modern community lead to greater fatigue and strain, 
the need for leisure for these purposes increases. But leisure in 
modern life is needed for many other reasons too. The growing 
specialisation of an industrial society tends to mean that only 
a small part of all the varied capacities of the individual is utilised 
during his working hours. The same forces—those making for 
higher productivity—that have made increased leisure possible 
over the last century have also made leisure more necessary for 
all the many workers whose jobs cannot, by their intrinsic nature, 


1 See the references to possible transitional difficulties, on pp. 42-44 below 
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provide a main focus of interest in their lives or opportunities for 
self-expression or all-round development. 

At the same time the demands made upon the worker dur- 
ing his leisure tend to increase in complexity. To give only two 
examples, the task of raising a family and the task of discharging 
one’s civic obligations probably call for more thought, care, time and 
effort today than in the simpler societies of the past. In addition, 
there are today new opportunities for making valuable use of 
leisure—opportunities for liberal and cultural education and 
enjoyments, for vocational and professional training, for sports 
and for travel. These opportunities are bringing to the ordinary man 
and woman educational and cultural possibilities that in the past 
were confined to the privileged few. But they compete for limited 
hours of leisure with the need for rest and the tasks of running 
a household, bringing up a family and being a good citizen. 

Adequate leisure is thus a necessary condition for leading a 
full, rounded, useful and satisfying life. In so far as more leisure 
makes for less fatigue, better health, fuller development of indi- 
vidual capacities, better care of children, greater attention to civic 
obligations, better education and higher cultural levels, it may 
improve the quality of living and the calibre of the men and women 
of today and tomorrow, and incidentally make for higher produc- 
tivity. Greater opportunities for general education and for improving 
their technical qualifications may enable workers to participate 
more actively in economic and social life and to make increasingly 
valuable contributions to economic and social progress. 

It may be felt that there is nothing in these considerations to 
suggest that leisure has become more desirable in itself than it 
was, say, 20 years ago. Or, on the other hand, it may be felt that 
the pace, strain and complexity of life and work, and the proportion 
of workers engaged in jobs providing little scope for self-expression 
or all-round development, have continued to increase, thus putting 
an additional premium on leisure. The continued growth in the 
size of cities and the proportion of people living in large cities and 
making lengthy journeys to and from work every day, and the 
increase, in many countries, in the proportion of married women 
having jobs, are other factors that may be felt to support the same 
conclusion. One consideration that may be held to point in the 
other direction—i.e. to put a premium on greater production 
rather than on more leisure—is the large number of new products 
and services placed on the market in recent years, and the desire 
of workers and their families to be able to pay for them. 

But whether or not leisure has become more desirable in itself 
in recent years, it is clear that these years have witnessed, in a 
great many countries, a substantial growth in productivity and in 
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average real income per head. This means that these countries 
are now in a better position to afford more leisure, even if this may, 
in normal circumstances, have to be purchased at the cost of some 
reduction in the potential output of goods and services. 


EFFECTS ON OUTPUT 


A considerable number of studies have been made of the 
relationship between hours of work and output. These studies 
vary in quality and reliability, and all suffer from the difficulty 
of isolating the effects of a change in hours of work from those of 
other factors simultaneously affecting output. 

Experience during both world wars confirmed earlier experience 
that working excessively long hours defeats its own purpose. 
It is possible to draw on the reserve strength of workers for brief 
spurts and to obtain greatly increased output, but over an extended 
period nature takes its revenge. It seems clear that, in general, 
when the working week is so long that it imposes great fatigue 
and strain on workers, a reduction in hours will lead in the long 
run to an increase in output, not merely per hour but also per week, 


1 These include H. M. VERNON : Industrial Fatigue and Efficiency (New 
York, E. P. Dutton and Co., 1921) ; Medical Research Council, Industrial 
Fatigue Research Board: Results of Investigation of Certain Industries, 
Report No. 27 (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1924); P. SarGaANnT FLor 
ENCE: The Economics of Fatigue and Unrest (New York, Henry Holt and 
Co., 1924) ; E. Farmer, R. S. Brooke and E, G. CHAmBers : “ A Comparison 
of Different Shift Systems in the Glass Trade ", in United Kingdom Industrial 
Health Research Board : Report No. 24 (1924) ;G. H. Mites and A. ANGLES 
“ The Influence of Short Time in Speed of Production", in Journal of the 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology (London), 1925, pp. 300-302 ; 
Nationa! Industrial Conference Board : The Five-Day Week in Manufacturing 
Industries (New York, 1929), pp. 41-49 ; Elton Mayo: The Human Problems 
of an Industrial Civilisation (New York, Macmillan, 1933) ; N. WHirenkap 
The Industrial Worker (Cambridge, Massachusetts, Harvard University 
Press, 1934) ; Waldo E. Fisner: Economic Consequences of the Seven-Hour 
Day and Wage Changes in the Bituminous Coal Industry (Vhiladelphia, 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1939) ; F. J. RorruiisperGcer and W. J 
Dickson : Management and the Worker (Cambridge, Massachusetts, Harvard 
University Press, 1939) ; United States Public Health Service : Fatigue and 
Hours of Service of Inter-State Truck Drivers, Public Health Bulletin No. 265 
(1941); H. M. L. Murray: “ Basis of Worker Efficiency ", in Personnel 
Journal (Baltimore), 1942, pp. 131-145; 5S. Wvarr: A Study of Variations 
im Output, Medical Research Council, Emergency Keport No. 5 of the 
Industrial Health Research Board (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1944) ; 
United States Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics : Hours of 
Work and Output, Bulletin No. 917 (Washington, 1947); Lucila VaLprz 
pE DucostainG : Estudio del factor fatiga y rendimiento en las distintas 
actividades profesionales dentro de la industria y el comercio (Lima, National 
University of San Marco, 1947); Kali Prasap: Fatigue and Efficiency in 
the Textile Industry (Lucknow, University Laboratory of Experimental 
Psychology, 1950); and O, Grar (Max Planck Institute, Dortmund) 
“ Die 40-Stunden-Woche in Arbeitsphysiologischer Sicht ", an address 
before a seminar on the 40-hour week, Dusseldorf, May 1955 
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i.e. hourly output will increase sufficiently to offset the reduction 
in hours worked. But, when the working week is not so long as to 
impose great fatigue or strain on workers, there is less scope for 
an increase in hourly output as hours are reduced. Reduction of 
hours below a certain level, though it may still be accompanied by 
some increase in hourly output, is likely to lead to a reduction in 
output per week—i.e. any increase in hourly output that may 
result is likely to be insufficient to compensate for the reduction 
in hours. 

It is generally recognised that the length of working week 
that will yield the largest weekly output varies according to the 
nature and intensity of the work and the strength and resistance 
to fatigue of the workers, being different for light work and heavy 
work, and for males, females and juveniles. It may also vary 
with the climate and with a host of other factors such as the 
incentive to produce, the degree to which workers control the pace 
of work, the conditions under which they work, whether they 
work on day, evening or night shifts, whether shifts are rotated 
and how frequently, and—less tangibly—the extent to which 
labour-management relations are satisfactory. Thus the effect 
of a reduction in hours of work on output cannot be determined 
in the abstract ; it can only be determined, in any particular case, 
in the light of all the relevant circumstances. There are, however, 
certain general considerations that may be borne in mind. 

The first has already been referred to. It seems clear that the 
greater the fatigue to which workers are exposed before hours are 
reduced, the greater the likelihood, other things being equal, of a 
substantial increase in hourly output, at least in the long run, 
when hours are reduced. While this conclusion appears acceptable 
to common sense and in conformity with experience, it should be 
added that it is difficult to establish it scientifically, for the phe- 
nomenon of fatigue is still very imperfectly understood. There are 
different kinds of fatigue, psychological as well as physical, and no 
satisfactory measure of fatigue in any general sense has yet been 
devised. It is, however, known that the effects of fatigue are 
cumulative: it takes an organism longer to recover from the 
effects of a new effort involving fatigue if, at the time when that 
effort was made, the organism had not fully recovered from the 
effects of a previous effort. The harmful effects on health of ex- 
cessive fatigue constitute some of the strongest reasons for regul- 
ating both normal hours and overtime. 

This leads to a second point. When considering the effects 
of shorter hours on output it is, except in an emergency, long-run 
output that chiefly matters. Workers’ long-run output depends 
not only on their hourly output while actually at work but also 
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upon sickness, injury and absenteeism and, while these have 
many other causes, fatigue is likely to increase their incidence. 
In an inquiry carried out by the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in 1947, which included 78 case studies, it was found 
that, in general, the longer the hours the more time was lost through 
absenteeism, and that work injuries increased disproportionately 
as daily hours were raised. There are indeed good reasons why 
absenteeism should fall when hours are reduced—in particular, 
the worker has more time to attend to household or family re- 
sponsibilities, which are a frequent cause of absenteeism. 

A third general consideration is that the effects on output of a 
reduction in hours will depend partly on what adjustments, if any, 
management makes in the methods and organisation of the work 
when hours are reduced. If, for example, shorter hours were to 
make it worth while to install new labour-saving equipment, any 
tendency for output to fall might be partly or wholly offset... But, 
since most changes take some time to introduce, long-term effects 
on output may be less substantial than short-term effects. 

Fourthly, when work is machine-paced, the worker has little 
or no possibility of increasing his hourly output when hours are 
reduced (though the work may improve in quality), unless manage- 
ment and workers find that with shorter hours a greater speed of 
machines, when possible, is acceptable. 

Fifthly, the effect of a reduction in hours may depend in part 
on the system of wage payment in operation. There is some evid- 
ence that when workers are paid by results output per hour is 
more likely to increase substantially when hours are reduced than 
in cases where time rates prevail, 

Finally—a factor tending in some cases to offset the favourable 
effects of a reduction in fatigue on average hourly output——-when 
hours are reduced there may be an increase in the proportion of 
“ overhead” or “ unproductive” time (for example, time spent 
each day in cleaning, starting up, and maintaining machines, or 
walking from the shaft to the coal face). However, the proportion 
of “ unproductive ” time varies from one job to another. It is 
affected not only by the technical nature of the work and the 
length of working hours but also by such matters as the distribution 
of working hours over the week, the organisation of work and the 
prevalence of shift work. From this point of view the way in which 
hours are reduced may be of considerable importance. The elimina- 
tion of one shift, e.g. the Saturday morning shift, might have 
little or no tendency to increase the proportion of “ unproductive ” 
time, but an equal reduction taking the form of a shortening of 


1 See p. 33 below. 
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each shift, the number of shifts remaining the same, might increase 
the proportion of “ unproductive” time considerably. 

When so many different considerations are involved, it is 
clearly difficult to generalise about the effects of shorter hours on 
output. On the whole, though, the balance of evidence in the 
available literature on the subject appears to point to the conclusion 
that, in the more highly industrialised countries, the reductions 
in hours already achieved have brought the hours normally worked 
in most jobs within the range where further reductions, though 
they might and frequently would lead to higher output per hour, 
would, other factors remaining unchanged, be associated with 
some loss of output per week. There may still be cases where 
shorter hours would lead to a larger weekly output and such cases 
may, indeed, be more common than is generally believed. But it 
is difficult to suppose that they can be frequent, for they can only 
arise where employers or public authorities are inadvertently 
foregoing opportunities for increasing the profitability of their 
undertakings by reducing hours and getting a larger output for 
the same wage bill. 

The above conclusion regarding the probable effect of shorter 
hours on output in highly developed countries may not, of course, 
continue to apply if conditions of production change. Technological 
changes may substantially alter the relationship between output 
and hours of work. The widespread use of automation, for example, 
might have this effect. Under automation there will probably be 
some tendency to increase the amount of shift work because of the 
importance of utilising expensive equipment as fully as possible.! 
In addition, because of the high cost of machinery and the large 
quantities of goods-in-process, the costs of breakdowns, damage 
to machines and spoilt goods-in-process may be very high. Pro- 
ductivity may depend to a great extent on maintaining a process 
in continuous operation. Accuracy in setting up machinery, 
alertness in preventive maintenance and quick diagnosis and repair 
of breakdowns when they occur may acquire increased importance. 
There have been few investigations of how careful maintenance, 
efficiency in setting up machinery and speed in locating and 
repairing breakdowns are likely to be affected by hours of work. 
It might be, however, that shorter hours for workers would be 
advantageous from the point of view of productivity, so long as 
they did not mean shorter hours of plant utilisation, if it were to 
be found that a shorter working week would result in greater 
alertness in detecting the malfunctioning of an automated process 
and in better preventive maintenance on automated machinery. 


1 See pp. 33-34 below. 
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In underdeveloped countries there may be greater possibilities 
than in the more highly developed countries for increasing both 
hourly and weekly output by shortening hours of work. In some 
cases working hours are longer there than in economically developed 
countries. Wherever there are low standards of health and nutrition, 
poor housing and long and hard journeys to work these factors 
reduce the number of hours in which workers are sufficiently free 
from fatigue to be reasonably productive and tend to increase the 
amount of absenteeism ; and this may strengthen the case for 
shorter hours. On the other hand, partly as a result of long hours 
and partly for other reasons, the pace of work is often slower in 
the less developed countries, and a tendency towards overstaffing 
(at least by the standards applied in the more highly developed 
countries) may reduce fatigue by lessening individual workloads. 
Where, however, output per week would fall with shorter hours 
of work, it appears that underdeveloped countries can less well 
afford to reduce hours of work and sacrifice output for more leisure, 
for most development plans call for increasing output as rapidly 
as possible in order to raise living standards and increase capital 
formation for economic progress. 

It is widely agreed that, when existing hours of work are 
below about 48 per week, shorter hours would in most cases probably 
lead to some loss of weekly output. This is not regarded as an 
argument against reducing hours, which may be justified on other 
grounds, but as a reason for counting the cost of working shorter 
hours in terms of goods and services forgone, and balancing this 
against the gain in leisure. It is recognised that the most satis- 
factory length of the working week will not be that which yields 
the largest output of goods and services but that (perhaps substan- 
tially shorter) which results in the most desired combination of 
goods and services plus leisure.! 

Where shorter hours would lead to a larger weekly output, 
society can, of course, have both more goods and services and more 
leisure. Shorter hours of work will then result in higher wages or 
profits, or both, and will make for a higher level of savings and 
investment and more rapid economic progress ; there is then an 
irrefutable case for reducing hours of work. 

The remainder of this analysis is concerned only with the 
situations—apparently more usual, at least in the more highly 


! While, for purposes of regulating hours, it may sometimes be considered 
desirable to aim at a uniform normal working week throughout an economy, 
or throughout the greater part of it, it may be observed that the length of 
working week that yields the most desired combination of goods and services 
plus leisure seems likely to vary according to the arduousness of the work 
and the preferences of the workers. 
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developed countries—where a choice does arise between more goods 
and services on the one hand and more leisure on the other. This 
choice presents itself in all types of economies, irrespective of 
whether private enterprise or central planning predominates. 

As has already been mentioned the relationship between output 
and working hours is further complicated by the fact that, even 
when there is no change in hours, there are other forces causing 
output to vary from year to year. Thus it is perfectly possible that 
a moderate reduction in hours may coincide in point of time with 
an increase in output which is not due to shorter hours and which 
would have been greater if hours had not been reduced, but which 
is due to other forces making for higher productivity independently 
of hours worked. In such a case the cost to be set off against the 
gain in leisure is not the difference between output before and after 
hours were reduced but rather the difference between present 
output with shorter hours and what the present output would 
have been if the longer hours had been maintained. 

The growth of productivity presents society with a continually 
recurring choice between larger material incomes on the one hand 
and more leisure on the other. As a matter of history, all countries 
in which the standard of living has risen and hours of work have 
fallen over the last 150 years have adopted a combination of the 
two, with emphasis sometimes on one and sometimes on the other. 
The choice is not easy: more leisure is certainly desirable, but a 
larger material income raises individual standards of living and 
provides additional sources of public revenue that.can be used 
for the financing of social services, defence needs and other collec- 
tive requirements. 

Though it is generally recognised that an alternative of this 
nature does face society as a whole, it is sometimes felt that the 
choice does not present itself to workers and their unions; or in other 
words that, if a demand for shorter hours with no reduction in 
weekly pay is conceded by employers, private or public, workers 
have achieved more leisure with no sacrifice of income. 

Two points may be borne in mind in this connection. First, 
if shorter hours make for higher costs they also tend to make for 
higher prices. The maintenance of money wages does not guarantee 
that there will be no reduction in real wages. Secondly, in collective 
bargaining neither side usually gets all that it asks for. If shorter 
hours are won in a particular year, this may involve postponing 
demands for higher wages per week, improved conditions of work 
or other benefits. In this event the cost to workers of shorter hours 
may be not that they get less pay this year than last but that they 
get less pay this year than they might have had with longer hours. 
In actual fact, after the normal working week is shortened workers 
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sometimes receive higher earnings instead of shorter hours because 
substantial overtime is worked, 


EFFECTS ON COSTS AND PRICES 


If weekly output drops following a reduction in hours of work 
while weekly wages remain the same, unit costs of production are 
bound to rise unless other changes supervene, The extent of this 
rise will vary in different industries, depending on how much 
output per hour increases, if at all, when shorter hours are worked 
and on the cost structures of the various industries. Labour costs 
and capital costs per unit of production will be directly affected 
(since capital equipment will be less fully utilised unless there is 
an increase in the number of shifts worked). Other costs, such as 
those for materials and fuel, will not be directly aftected by a 
reduction in hours in the industry concerned but may be affected 
by a nationwide reduction in hours. 

Managements may find it worth while to introduce certain 
changes in equipment and methods of production that were not 
worth introducing before. By so doing they may be able, in part 
at least, to offset the tendency for costs to rise. Some changes may 
be of a kind that can be introduced at short notice ; others may 
require a longer time. In certain cases new machines may be 
installed, at some additional capital cost, to enable output to be 
maintained or increased despite the shorter hours, It seems doubt- 
ful, however, whether there will be any general tendency in this 
direction in view of the fact that, with shorter hours, capital equip- 
ment will be less fully utilised unless there is an increase in the 
number of shifts worked. If substantial changes are made in 
methods or equipment, new skills may be required on the part of 
operatives, maintenance men and supervisors, and the develop- 
ment of these skills may require training or retraining. All these 
things take time, and long-term effects on costs, as on output, 
may thus be less substantial than short-term effects. In many 
cases, however, any changes worth introducing in response to a 
reduction in hours of work seem likely to be slight or negligible : 
little more might be involved, for example, than keeping the works 
closed on Saturday mornings, work on other days proceeding much 
as before. 

Among other things, shorter hours may have some tendency 
to encourage the introduction of two, three or four shifts in place 
of one, two or three, because machines would otherwise be less 
fully utilised than before, because managements are likely to be 
on the look-out for ways of reducing costs and increasing output, 
because with shorter hours it may be easier to fit in an extra shift, 
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and because the dislike that most workers have for shift-work may 
be lessened if shifts are shorter. Where overhead costs are heavy 
and where the necessary labour and materials for working addi- 
tional shifts are available, unit costs can be reduced considerably 
by spreading overheads over a larger number of units of output. 
The case for increasing the number of shifts may be particularly 
strong in some underdeveloped countries where there is surplus 
unskilled labour and some tendency to over-staffing, but at the 
same time a serious shortage of capital. In these conditions a 
policy of shortening hours of work, if it also resulted in some 
extension of shift work and greater utilisation of available capital, 
might tend to increase output and to promote economic progress. 
It is important, however, not to underestimate the difficulties 
that may arise in adopting multiple shift systems. More skilled 
labour and supervisory personnel will be required in firms operating 
on multiple shifts and in many underdeveloped countries there is 
a shortage of these categories of staff. There may also be a lack 
of transportation facilities for workers on night shifts, and of 
recreation facilities during their leisure hours. 

Sometimes the prospect of a reduction in output and a rise in 
unit costs as a result of shorter hours may stimulate managements 
to introduce improvements that would have been worth introducing 
before but were not previously introduced for various reasons. 
Already existing but unrealised opportunities for increasing pro- 
ductivity are no doubt substantial in all countries, especially 
among less enterprising firms and, wherever this is so, it is very 
possible that a determined effort to raise productivity may 
more than offset any unfavourable effects of shorter hours on 
output and costs. A rise in wages or in taxes, or anything 
else which threatens the financial stability of a business and 
administers a shock and a spur to management, may have an 
effect similar to that of a reduction in hours in stimulating 
greater efficiency. 

The smaller supplies and higher costs that may result from 
shorter hours are factors which in turn tend to make for higher 
prices. Some prices are likely to be less affected than others, 
depending not only on differences in the extent to which costs of 
production are raised in different industries but also on differences 
in the elasticity of demand for different products in response to 
price changes, the price policies and profit margins of producers 
in different fields and the nature and extent of competition or 
monopoly prevailing in different markets. In centrally planned 
economies it will be a matter for the authorities to decide whether 
higher costs should be reflected in higher prices ; but if prices are 
not raised, some other means will have to be adopted for restricting 
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the consumption of any goods that may be produced in smaller 
quantities than before as a result of introducing shorter hours. 

Once again, as in the case of all other effects considered, it may 
be borne in mind that the tendency towards higher prices will be 
no more than a tendency. If other factors affecting prices change 
at the same time as hours are reduced—if, for example, produc- 
tivity increases or the costs of raw materials drop—the tendency 
towards higher prices may be more than offset. 


EFFECTS ON REAL WAGES, PROFITS AND THE 
RETURNS TO STATE ENTERPRISES 


It has been assumed throughout this article that hours are 
reduced with no reduction in money wages per week. In these 
conditions the immediate impact on real wages depends only upon 
what happens to prices. Only if prices do not rise at all will workers 
suffer no loss of real income.’ If prices rise, but not by the full 
extent of the increase in hourly wages, workers’ real earnings per 
week will go down, though their real earnings per hour will still 
go up. 

It is also of interest to inquire whether a reduction in hours 
of work will make it easier or harder for workers to secure wage 
increases in the future. Higher hourly wages are likely to reduce 
the demand for labour, and for this reason to make it more difficult 
to secure wage increases. On the other hand there will also be a 
reduction in the number of hours of labour supplied, unless the 
reduction in hours leads to an increase in the number of workers 
seeking jobs.2 This seems unlikely, though it might occur to some 
extent if hours were to be reduced considerably below those cur- 
rently prevailing. For example, a good many married women 
might be able to manage, say, a 30-hour week but not a 40-hour 


1 In some countries workers receive a substantial proportion of their 
real income in the form of social services. There may be some reduction in 
this element of workers’ income (at least as compared with what they might 
have received if hours had not been reduced) even if there is no rise in prices, 
for a smaller output with an unchanged wage-bill may reduce the capacity 
to finance social services (as compared with what could have been financed 
if hours had not been reduced). 

? Changes in the demand for or supply of labour are not always very 
directly or immediately reflected in collective bargaining or in procedures 
for governmental regulation of wages. It is, however, a common experience 
that, in respect of jobs for which the supply of labour is large in relation 
to the demand, collective bargaining usually gains less for workers than 
when the opposite conditions prevail. The same may be true when wages 
are fixed by governments or regulated in accordance with arbitration pro- 
cedures prescribed by governments, for if wages are fixed at a level at which 
not all those who seek work can find it, unemployment will result, and most 
governments have tacitly or explicitly accepted responsibility for main- 
taining a high level of employment. 
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week in addition to household duties. A shorter week might also 
persuade more older workers to remain at work. 

If trade unions did not insist, as in fact they do, on the main- 
tenance of weekly earnings, the greater scarcity of labour normally 
resulting from a reduction in hours would, taken by itself, tend 
to help the trade unions to secure some increase in hourly rates. 
But if an increase in hourly rates has already occurred, as an 
automatic concomitant of the reduction in hours, the effects on 
wages of the greater scarcity of labour may be regarded as having 
already been approximately absorbed. When other factors remain 
unchanged, further wage increases are likely to be to some extent 
retarded if hours are reduced. Wages, hours, working conditions, 
paid holidays and other “ fringe benefits ” are closely inter-related 
elements in workers’ standards of living and in employers’ labour 
costs, and improvements secured for workers in any one direction, 
unless they lead to increases in efficiency and productivity, may 
make it more difficult to secure improvements in other direc- 
tions.! 

The effects on profits or the returns of publicly owned enterprises 
will depend upon the various previously discussed effects on 
output, costs, prices and wages. A reduction in output with 
unchanged weekly wages will squeeze profits or the returns from 
publicly owned enterprises unless higher costs can be passed on in 
full in the form of higher prices. It would seem that, other things 
being equal, the more widespread the reduction in hours of work— 
i.e, the less those producers who have reduced hours are exposed 
to competition, direct or indirect, from others who have not done 
so—the easier it will be to pass on cost increases in the form of 
higher prices. 


EFFECTS ON EMPLOYMENT 


An argument frequently advanced in favour of a reduction 
in hours of work is that it will spread a given amount of work 
over a larger number of workers and so help to maintain full em- 
ployment. There is today growing confidence that, in the more 


'Cf., for example, the following extract from a statement issued by the 
Swedish Federation of Trade Unions in L.O. Pressinformationen, Vol. ILI, 
No. 12, Dec, 1954: “ The Swedish workers are fully aware of the fact that 
they are dependent upon the development in the economic life of the country. 
They know that one may count upon a yearly increase in the yield from the 

eneral productivity, and that, therefore, they can attain an improvement 

in their standard of living, through their trade unions. The workers, 
however, must now decide whether this improvement shall be achieved 
through social measures, through higher wages, or through shorter working 
hours, To imagine that all this can be obtained at one and the same time 
would be purely wishful thinking.” 
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advanced industrial countries, full employment, or a level of 
employment approximating thereto, can be maintained by other 
means—notably by measures to maintain the level of demand, 
including appropriate monetary and fiscal policies, and by improve- 
ments in the organisation of employment markets. Those who 
accept this view, and thus believe that these countries can have 
full employment whether or not hours are reduced, will be inclined 
to maintain that the case for shorter hours is not affected by this 
argument—that the working week should be fixed at that length 
which yields the most desired combination of goods and services 
plus leisure and that full employment should be maintained by 
means other than a reduction in working hours if this is not, on 
balance, desired on other grounds. But, even to those who are 
confident that full employment can be maintained by other means, 
it is of some importance to consider whether it would be easier 
or harder to maintain it with shorter working hours ; and to those 
who do not share this confidence the question is of even greater 
importance, 

This difficult question cannot be discussed exhaustively here. 
The assumption that there is no reduction in the weekly money 
wages of those in work when hours are reduced rules out the 
possibility that a given amount of work may simply be spread 
over a larger number of workers with no additional costs to em- 
ployers. If additional workers are taken on this will represent 
an addition to costs. 

The number of hours of work in the aggregate which corresponds 
to a state of full employment is reduced if normal hours of work 
are reduced.’ If the aggregate number of hours actually worked 
declines in the same proportion as normal hours are reduced (for 
example, if there is a 10 per cent. reduction in each), the effects 
on employment may be said to be neutral in the sense that there 
will be neither more nor fewer employment opportunities for 
workers not previously employed. If the aggregate number of 
hours of work actually performed falls off by a smaller proportion 
than the reduction in norma! hours, this means that there will have 
been a movement in the direction of fuller employment —either 
more overtime for previously employed workers or less unem- 


1 For example, in a country with 1 million workers, in which the normal 
hours of work are 44 per week, an aggregate of 44 million hours would in 
any week correspond to a state of full employment, If the normal work- 
week is reduced to 40 hours, an aggregate of 40 million hours of work per 
week will correspond to a state of full employment. (Making allowance 
for a certain amount of unavoidable “ frictional ’ unemployment, it might 
be more realistic to say that slightly lower figures would correspond in 
eaten to a state of full employment, without inflation, but the proportion 
vetween the two figures would remain the same.) 
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ployment. If the aggregate number of hours actually worked falls 
off by a larger proportion than normal hours are reduced, or tends 
to do so in the absence of government intervention, the effects on 
employment will have been unfavourable. 

It would seem that any of these three things may happen, 
depending on how the demand for and supply of labour are affected. 
It has been argued in the previous section that the initial effect of a 
reduction in hours with no change in weekly wages will be a reduc- 
tion both in the number of hours of labour demanded and in the 
number supplied. While there is no reason why these two effects 
should be of equal magnitude, they would at least work in opposite 
directions. In many cases they might tend approximately to cancel 
each other out, leaving the effects on employment approximately 
neutral in the sense defined above. In cases, however, where the 
demand for labour fell off to a greater extent than the supply, 
effects on employment opportunities would be unfavourable, and 
in cases where the demand fell off less than the supply there would 
be an increase in the number of employment opportunities as com- 
pared with the number of workers seeking jobs. It does not seem 
possible to say, in general, which of these two effects is more 
likely. Given the extent of the reduction in hours, the outcome 
will depend upon the elasticity of the demand for labour in response 
to the increase in hourly wages accompanying the reduction in 
hours—a matter on which there have been few studies from which 
general conclusions can be drawn.* The elasticity of demand for 
any particular type of labour will depend, among other things, on 
the elasticity of the demand for the particular product concerned 
and on the proportion of the cost of that type of labour to total 
costs of production. Plasterers’ wages, for example, representing 
only a small part of the cost of housing construction, the demand 
for plasterers is likely to be less elastic than that for, say, 
weavers, 


! By workers already in employment or seeking jobs. However, if hours 
were considerably reduced there might be some increase in the supply of 
labour from persons who would otherwise remain outside the labour force 
(e.g. married women or elderly workers). 

* Mention may, however, be made of two studies of the elasticity of 
demand for labour in the United States. In a pioneering statistical study 
Paul H. DouGLas concluded that the demand for labour in manufacturing 
industry in the United States was elastic (i.e. would fall off considerably in 
response to a rise in wages). (See The Theory of Wages (New York, Macmillan, 
1934), pp. 113-203.) Douglas’s study has, however, been the subject of 
some criticism on technical grounds, and some recent analysis of data not 
available at the time of his study is held to indicate that the demand for 
labour is inelastic for the United States economy as a whole (see Stefan 
VALAVANIS-VAIL : “ An Econometric Model of Growth : U.S.A., 1869-1953”, 
in Proceedings of the American Economic Association, 1954, pp. 208-222). 
The whole subject requires much further study. 
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It is sometimes suggested that shorter hours accompanied by 
greater leisure are likely to lead to a considerable increase in the 
demand for the goods and services utilised during leisure hours— 
such things, for example, as travel, television sets and sports 
equipment—and that a growth in the demand for these things is 
likely to have favourable effects on employment. It is necessary, 
however, to consider whether such a development, if it occurs, 
represents a net addition to aggregate demand or a diversion of 
demand from other things. If workers, with the same money 
wages as before, spend more on leisure-time pursuits they must 
either curtail their consumption of other things or reduce their 
savings. Since most workers in most countries are not able to save 
substantially, it would seem that the major effect would be a shift 
in demand rather than a net addition to demand. In this case the 
net effect on employment would depend upon a comparison 
between the employment capacity of the expanding industries 
and that of the industries that were found to contract (or which, 
in a generally expanding economy, expanded less than they other- 
wise would have done). If there is a shift in the direction of demand 
there may be some frictional unemployment due to difficulties in 
adapting the labour force to this shift. 

If, as a result of shorter hours, workers previously able to save 
part of their income were to increase their expenditure on leisure- 
time pursuits at the expense of savings, there would indeed be an 
increase in aggregate demand, assuming that the expenditure of 
other sections of the community were maintained. Except perhaps 
in the countries with the highest incomes per head the magnitude 
of this effect would seem unlikely to be very great, but it would 
tend to increase employment opportunities—directly in the pro- 
duction of consumers’ goods and services, and perhaps indirectly, 
too, in the production of equipment to make the additional consum- 
ers’ goods. This might afford a useful stimulus to employment at 
a time when aggregate demand tended to fall short of supply at 
prices ruling, but at other times would tend to generate inflationary 
pressures. The problem of maintaining full employment without 
inflation falls outside the scope of this article but is, of course, one 
of the main preoccupations of all who are concerned with national 
employment policies. 

On the whole it seems reasonable to conclude that, in many 
cases in the more highly developed countries at least, a reduction 
in hours would not, in itself, exert any very marked influence in 
either direction on the total number of persons employed. This 
may not be true in some underdeveloped countries, but the main 
special problem of underdeveloped countries in this connection 
can more conveniently be discussed in the next section, 
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EFFECTS ON SAVINGS, INVESTMENT AND THE LONG-TERM 
GROWTH OF PRODUCTIVITY 


It has been suggested above that shorter hours, like higher 
wages, may sometimes stimulate managements to greater efforts 
to raise productivity. This would be mainly a short-term effect, 
though the results of such efforts might be cumulative. In the long 
run the rate of growth of productivity, though it depends on miany 
other things as well, depends very largely upon the rate of invest- 
ment. 

It is sometimes argued that, to the extent that shorter hours 
lead to a rise in labour costs as compared with capital costs ! and 
thus provide an incentive to substitute capital for labour in pro- 
duction, they will lead to an increase in the rate of investment and 
thus tend to speed up the growth of productivity. If, however, 
profits are adversely affected, new investments may appear less 
attractive and it may also be more difficult to set aside or borrow 
the funds required. 

Perhaps a more important consideration is that, while increased 
investment in any one industry is always possible at the cost of 
diverting new capital from other industries, the rate of investment 
in an economy as a whole is limited by the rate of saving ® (allow- 
ance being made for the extent to which it may be possible to obtain 
capital from abroad). And there are reasons why a reduction in 
hours of work may tend to reduce total net savings. 

One argument has already been mentioned—namely that more 
leisure means more time to go shopping, to go to the cinema or 
to spend money in other ways: the mere fact that people have 
more leisure may lead them to spend more and save less out of a 
given income, On the other hand, it also gives them more time for 
such pursuits as, e.g., growing their own vegetables and carrying out 
their own minor household repairs. Different views may be held 
as to which of these two sets of considerations will predominate. 

A more decisive argument is that, out of a smaller total national 
income than might otherwise have been produced, people are 


‘Shorter hours do not, however, always have this effect. See p. 33 
above. 

* It is sometimes argued that money to finance additional investment 
can always be made available, whether or not such money represents real 
savings. If there is less than full employment and if this can be attributed 
to a deficiency in aggregate demand, it is widely held that additional invest- 
ment, financed in the first place by expanding the quantity of money, will 

enerate increased income, out of which will come additional savings to 
ilance the new investment. Where there is already full employment, 
however, it is generally agreed that expansionary monetary policies will 
not in themselves make for an increase in real income but will only push 
up prices. 
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likely to save less. Moreover, if national income in the year following 
a reduction in hours is actually less than it was in the previous 
year, this new level of income may be expected to carry with it a 
particularly low level of savings, because of the difficulty people 
experience in cutting down consumption when their incomes are 
reduced, It is now widely accepted that a given level of national 
income is likely to be associated with different levels of savings 
depending upon whether the previous year’s income was higher or 
lower than present income. The amount of saving associated 
with a given level of national income also depends on bow the 
national income is distributed. Those with larger incomes are 
usually able to save not merely a larger amount but also a larger 
proportion of their income, To the extent that workers’ real 
incomes are maintained, shorter hours may result in lower profits 
or lower returns for state-owned enterprises, less income for the 
upper income groups or for the State, and therefore less saving, 
unless special measures are taken to mobilise savings from the 
lower income groups. 

These considerations suggest that, when choosing between 
more income and more leisure, a community should allow for the 
probability that some of the material goods it may choose to 
give up in exchange for more leisure will be capital goods that 
would have made its work more productive in the future. 

This consideration is of special importance in underdeveloped 
countries that have a surplus of manpower and a shortage of capital, 
In these countries not only the rate of growth of productivity but 
also the rate of growth of employment opportunities appears to 
depend very largely on the rate of capital formation. It is a gener- 
ally accepted view that a major cause of the widespread unem- 
ployment and underemployment in these countries is that there is 
not enough capital to provide the equipment and tools needed if 
productive employment is to be available for all who seek work at 
wages at which they are willing to work. In these countries, as 
in other countries, employment may not be greatly affected one 
way or the other in the short run by a reduction in hours of work ; 
but in the long run shorter hours, if they retard the rate of capital 
formation, seem likely to check the growth of employment oppor- 
tunities. On the other hand, if shorter hours were accompanied 
by an increase in the number of shifts worked, this would have a 
favourable effect on employment, enabling the existing stock of 
capital to provide more jobs. 

it may be borne in mind that a reduction in hours of work 
need not result in any reduction in savings or investment if steps 
are taken to limit or to reduce consumption. This could be achieved, 
if it were considered desirable, in a variety of ways, of which 
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perhaps the most effective would be high rates of taxation and 
substantial budget surpluses. The desirability of such a substitution 
of public for private savings is, however, a matter of public policy 
that cannot reasonably be settled merely as a secondary issue of 
the community’s choice between income and leisure. 


Tue Impact oF Hours oF WorRK ON 
DIFFERENT INDUSTRIES 


An equal reduction in hours of work will not affect equally all 
industries or all firms in any one industry. Effects will vary, 
inter alia, according to whether and how far hourly output increases 
when hours are reduced; the cost structure of different industries 
and firms ; the opportunities existing for counteracting any ten- 
dency towards higher costs by adapting methods of production 
to the changed conditions and the vigour of management in grasp- 
ing these opportunities ; and the extent to which it is possible or 
profitable to pass on cost increases in the form of higher prices, 
this in turn depending upon the elasticity of demand and the rate 
of growth of demand for various products. 

Thus, even an equal reduction in hours of work throughout an 
economy would affect costs and prices differently in different 
sectors. In a private-enterprise economy the consequent changes 
in relative prices would tend to lead to changes in the structure of 
production—particularly to some shift of resources out of industries 
producing things that had become relatively dearer into industries 
producing things that had become relatively cheaper. In a centrally 
planned economy, too, though effects on prices would depend on 
decisions by the planning authorities, if real costs of different 
goods were differently affected, some shift in the structure of pro- 
duction would be appropriate if it were desired to make the most 
productive possible use of availa le resources. Changes in the struc- 
ture of production due to changes in relative costs, like those due 
to possible shifts in demand of the kind discussed above !, might 
give rise to certain transitional difficulties. Even in an economy 
that maintains a high and stable level of aggregate demand pockets 
of frictional unemployment might tend to appear; or, if there 
were a national policy of keeping all workers employed at all times, 
workers in some state enterprises might be engaged in producing 
more of certain products than were required by the economy. 
But these transitional difficulties may be considered as costs of 
progress, to be minimised by such means as appropriate action 
through employment exchanges, retraining facilities and un- 
employment insurance. 


p. 39. 
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EFFECTS ON BALANCES OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 


Effects of a reduction in hours of work on the balance of pay- 
ments of any one country are likely to depend in part upon whether 
or not action is at the same time taken to reduce hours in other 
countries, and if so what form of action is taken. Concerted inter- 
national action to reduce hours of work might take a variety of 
forms, of which two are perhaps of special interest, viz. (a) action 
to reduce hours to a uniform length, and (b) action to reduce 
hours by a uniform percentage. 

If a single country were to introduce shorter hours, hours 
in other countries remaining the same, that country might experi- 
ence difficulties in competing in export markets and in paying 
for its imports, unless productivity was rising more rapidly there 
than in other countries ; this explains why in the United States 
it has been possible to reduce hours below those normally prevailing 
in other countries. 

If concerted action were to be taken by a number of countries 
to reduce hours to a uniform length, some countries would have to 
reduce hours much more than others and, vis-a-vis those countries 
which reduced them little if at all, might find themselves exposed 
to the same kinds of difficulties as under a “ unilateral ” reduction 
of hours. 

Even under an agreement to reduce hours by a uniform per- 
centage it would be impossible to be sure that there would be no 
balance-of-payments difficulties. The effects of a uniform per- 
centage reduction would vary from country to country just as they 
vary from industry to industry and from firm to firm in any one 
country. Moreover, especially in the case of a country depending 
heavily upon a few export industries, the effects on its export 
industries might be different from the average effects on all its 
industries taken together, so that its export prices might tend to 
rise or fall as compared with its general price level and the export 
prices of competing countries. But, on the whole, concerted action 
to reduce hours by something like a uniform percentage would seem 
to be the most promising means of avoiding balance-of-payments 
difficulties. 

Even if some such difficulties were to be expected this would not, 
in itself, constitute a decisive objection to reducing hours of work 


1 Devaluation of the country’s currency might provide a way out of 
the difficulty, at the cost (probably) of raising prices to domestic consumers ; 
but it is very doubtful whether any reduction in hours that could realisti 
cally be contemplated would, of itself, give rise to difficulties of sufficient 
magnitude to justify recourse to a measure usually considered drastx 
Differences in hours of work as between countries constitute only one 
among many elements influencing international competitive strength 
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if that were considered desirable on other grounds. Balance-of- 
payments difficulties can be overcome through changes in the 
structure of production and the pattern of international speciali- 
sation, though such changes are liable to encounter frictional and 
transitional difficulties of the kinds referred to above, and the 
time factor is important. It may be difficult to bring about sub- 
stantial shifts in the structure of production rapidly enough to 
prevent exhaustion of gold and foreign exchange reserves. 


CONCLUSION 


An attempt has been made in this article to trace the probable 
effects of shorter hours of work on output, costs, prices, wages, 
profits (or the earnings of state enterprises) and employment, and 
to suggest certain other possible consequences. Little has, however, 
been said about the magnitude of such effects, which are likely 
to vary considerably from country to country, from industry to 
industry, and even from firm to firm. In the present state of know- 
ledge it is difficult to generalise, but it would seem that, if output 
were to be substantially reduced as a result of a reduction in hours, 
the effects analysed above might be substantial also. If, however, 
output were only slightly affected these other effects, which would 
be to a large extent consequences of a reduction in output, would 
in general be correspondingly reduced in importance and would 
often be offset or more than offset by other forces simultaneously 
but independently affecting costs, prices, wages and profits. 

In individual cases, where there may be a combination of 
unfavourable circumstances, even a moderate reduction in hours 
of work may give rise to considerable difficulties. Thinking in 
terms of an economy as a whole, however, it may be easier to see 
the probable effects of a reduction in hours in perspective if it is 
remembered that economies are at all times liable to be subjected 
to considerable shocks and disturbances—for example, substantial 
variations in agricultural harvests, fluctuations in the rate of 
investment and in prices, particularly of primary products, changes 
in exchange rates and shifts in the balance of payments and the 
terms of trade. The magnitude of the disturbances of these various 
kinds that can be absorbed, singly or in combination, without 
disaster makes it reasonable to suggest that in most normal cir- 
cumstances it should not prove unduly difficult to absorb, without 
serious dislocation, the effects of a moderate reduction in working 
hours, provided it were agreed that the price, in terms of some loss 
of output, would be worth paying. Experience seems on the whole 
to confirm this. 
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The ease with which the effects of a reduction in hours of work 
can be absorbed will, however, depend not only on the extent to 
which output is affected but also upon the circumstances con- 
fronting the economy at the time the reduction occurs. Circum- 
stances that would seem propitious include a favourable balance- 
of-payments situation ; absence of inflationary pressure (i.e. a 
supply of goods and services adequate to meet the effective demand 
at prevailing prices) ; and occasions when crucial stages of eco- 
nomic development plans have been successfully implemented. 
Circumstances that are the converse of these—pressure on a coun- 
try’s balance of payments, too much money chasing too few goods, 
and crucial stages in implementing economic development plans ! 
—would seem unpropitious for a reduction in hours, 


1 That is to say stages when it is especially urgent to maintain or increase 
the production of certain categories of goods, particularly capital goods, 
in order to prevent bottlenecks and preserve the necessary relationships 
between the different parts of the development plan 


Vocational Rehabilitation 
of the Disabled in Poland 


by 


Alexandre HULEK 


Since the end of the Second World War many countries have 
instituted vocational rehabilitation programmes for their disabled 
citizens. These programmes have both social and economic objectives : 
to overcome the occupational handicaps imposed by disabilities and 
to avoid wastage of manpower. The importance of this subject has 
recently been recognised by the International Labour Conference, 
which at its 38th Session unanimously adopted the Vocational Re- 
halilitation (Disabled) Recommendation, 1955. 

In the present article the author, who is the head of the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Department of the Polish Ministry of Labour and 
Social Insurance, describes the workings of the system set up in his 
country to tackle the problems of rehabilitation. 


N Poland today there are some 700,000 persons suffering from 
severe physical disabilities—victims of two world wars, of 
industrial or non-industrial accidents and of sickness. A con- 
siderable proportion of them are young persons who, while children 
or adolescents, were blinded or suffered amputation of upper limbs 
during the Second World War. 

The problems raised by these large numbers of physically handi- 
capped persons have been dealt with in Poland in a number of ways. 
One of them is vocational rehabilitation, which forms part of the 
state social assistance scheme and is considered, along with disabil- 
ity pensions, to be one of the most effective forms of social assistance 
offered to disabled persons. 

Vocational rehabilitation in Poland is administered by the State 
and is available to all without charge. Every year a special credit 
is opened in the state budget to cover the cost of existing rehabilita- 
tion services and to allow for extension of the scheme. (The credit 
allowed for 1956 is 21 million zloty.) The facilities provided by 
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the scheme are available to young persons, adults and aged persons 
without distinction of sex or discrimination of any kind. 

The principles governing the organisation of the scheme are 
based on the Constitution of the People’s Republic of Poland, 
which includes provisions guaranteeing the right to work and the 
right to assistance in the event of incapacity for work. 

The administration and supervision of the scheme are in 
the hands of the Ministry of Labour and Social Insurance, which 
exercises its functions through its Vocational Rehabilitation 
Department. 


The methods used in vocational rehabilitation are based on 
the principle that its success depends above all on medical rehabili- 
tation. It is held that vocational rehabilitation can only achieve 
its ends when the greatest possible measure of physical rehabilita- 
tion has been effected by clinical treatment, physiotherapy, medi- 
cal gymnastics, work therapy, an atmosphere in the treatment 
institution facilitating a return to normal life and the use of 
prosthetic and orthopaedic appliances. Vocational rehabilitation 
itself consists of the following phases: (a) vocational guidance 
counselling ; (b) training for employment; (c) placement ; and 
(d) protection in employment. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE COUNSELLING 


Vocational guidance counselling is provided by committees on 
disability and employment questions (there are at present 171 such 
committees), which are responsible, inter alia, for the following 
tasks : (a) determining the degree of incapacity of workers for their 
previous trades ; (b) determining the aptitudes of disabled persons 
for employment, on the basis of the medical indications and contra- 
indications concerning their future work, and indicating the system 
of rehabilitation to be followed and the type of work the persons 
concerned can take up; (c) inspecting the conditions of work of 
disabled persons in their new jobs; and (d@) ensuring that the 
employment provided corresponds to the training received. 

In vocational guidance counselling medical, social and occu- 
pational considerations are taken into account. A disabled person 
can still obtain counsel after he has been placed and for as long 
as he is in employment. 

The committees work on the basis of the information given 
to them by the disabled person concerning his previous occupa 
tion and the treatment he has undergone. They not only interview 
the person concerned but, where necessary, obtain the advice of 
specialists in different fields. However, the vocational guidance 
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committees have only been in existence for a short time and there 
are not yet enough of them to cope with the problem ; further- 
more, their methods of work have not yet been finally laid down. 


TRAINING FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Disabled persons can be given vocational training in three 
different ways, namely in special institutions established for this 
purpose, in undertakings or in their own homes. This training 
is available to persons who, owing to injury or sickness, are no 
longer able to work in their previous occupations, and to disabled 
young persons who have never received any training. 

Vocational training in institutions specially established for the 
purpose is designed mainly for disabled adults under 30 years of 
age. These institutions have vocational and technical schools 
attached to them, in which training and practical apprenticeship 
courses, lasting between three and five years, are given. There 
are five such institutions in Poland teday—in Wroclaw, Poznan, 
Cracow, Przemysl and Otwock—with 19 schools, with a total 
capacity of 1,200 pupils, attached to them. 

The following trades are taught : precision mechanics, the repair 
of office machines, the overhaul of agricultural machinery motors, 
welding, shoemaking, saddlery, medical laboratory work, rural 
accountancy, commercial book-keeping, radio mechanics, town 
planning, the inspection of roads and bridges, sewing, dress- 
making, weaving and medical massage. 

Vocational training in undertakings is intended mainly for 
older disabled workers who can no longer do their normal work 
owing to an industrial accident or an occupational disease and 
wish to take up a different kind of work in the same undertaking. 
Training of this kind is also provided for persons who, for various 
reasons (for instance because of family circumstances), cannot 
spend a long period in a rehabilitation institution. Several thousand 
people in these categories are retrained every year. 

Vocational training is provided in their homes for badly disabled 
persons, or persons suffering from serious illnesses, who are unable 
to travel or to work regularly under normal working conditions. 
This training is in the hands of specialised instructors. 


The problems inherent in the vocational rehabilitation of 
physically and mentally handicapped persons makes it impossible 
to give them the same type of training as normal persons. These 
problems are at present under close study by training experts. 
The vocational training of a disabled person has a twofold aim : 
first, he must be prepared for his re-entry into employment, and 
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secondly, he must be taught a trade. The first of these aims is 
achieved at the outset by clinical treatment (medical gymnastics 
and psychotherapy), and subsequently by various methods em- 
ployed side by side with vocational training proper. 

The tendency today in the framing of re-education and voca- 
tional training programmes is to take more account not only of 
the physical effects of disability or disease but also of its effect 
on the mentality of the person concerned. The teaching methods 
and facilities provided must be carefully chosen according to the 
special physical handicaps of certain categories of disabled persons, 
e.g. inability to make visual observations, or to be taught orally, 
difficulty in handling tools or in moving from place to place during 
work, abnormal fatigue and inability to perform sustained efforts, 
and abnormal reactions to surroundings (which may be manifested 
by all types of handicapped persons, and particularly by those 
with lesions of the nerve centres, as a result of the mental effects 
of their disabilities). 

The first step is to make the disabled person feel that he can 
take up vocational training by teaching him to perform simple 
tasks skilfully and giving him suitable means of performing them. 
This paves the way for vocational training at a later date and has 
a highly beneficial effect on his morale. For instance, persons with 
amputated forearms are taught to write and draw; double-leg 
amputees are provided with special seats in which they can work 
without getting tired ; and double-arm amputees are taught to 
overcome the difficulties of minor day-to-day tasks and to look 
after themselves (make their own beds, shave, etc.). The teaching 
methods used must be carefully thought out so that the disabled 
person does not have to go through the difficult and clumsy process 
of trial and error that he could not avoid if he were left to his own 
devices. For this purpose satisfactory results obtained by persons 
in training, or retrained under the scheme and working in under- 
takings, are analysed and recorded. 

Teaching methods for the vocational rehabilitation of the 
disabled are developing along different lines from those followed 
in retraining centres for normal persons. The main differences 
lie in the number of classes per day and their length, and the 
apparatus and teaching material used ; in addition apprenticeship 
training is being given in specially equipped workshops where 
the work is performed at a speed adapted to the condition of the 
handicapped trainees. These new methods are intended to make 
the training as efficient as possible and also to have a beneficial 
effect on the bodies and the minds of the trainees. Mention should 
also be made of the importance of the probationary period which 
comes before training, during which the aptitude of the disabled 
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persons for new trades is determined, and the period following 
training, during which the disabled persons are acquainted with 
the normal working methods in undertakings to which they will 
have to adapt themselves. 

Vocational training methods specially conceived for disabled 
persons are now being used in all the different kinds of vocational 
rehabilitation, and the rehabilitation centres have accepted them 
as the basis of their retraining schemes. 


PLACEMENT OF THE DISABLED 


All undertakings are obliged to give employment to disabled 
persons provided that their disability or disease allows them to 
do the work available. This obligation stems from the constitutional 
provision guaranteeing all persons the right to work. 

Effect has been given to this provision by orders issued between 
1950 and 1952 by the competent Ministers and the chairmen of the 
central co-operative federations. By way of example a sum- 
mary is given below of an order issued by the Ministry of Light 
Industry on 10 April 1951 concerning the employment and pro- 
tection of disabled persons in undertakings under the control of 
that Ministry. 

The order makes it compulsory to employ disabled persons in 
jobs for which they are qualified and which they are able to perform. 
(There are large numbers of jobs of this kind in light industry.) The 
placing of disabled persons is to be developed systematically and 
continuously. Other qualifications being equal, preference must 
be given to disabled persons. The head of the undertaking is 
responsible for (a) ensuring that disabled persons have effective 
protection ; (6) helping them to readapt themselves to work and 
gradually to prepare themselves for more skilled jobs ; and (c) 
ensuring that every case is given individual consideration. 

The head of the undertaking supervises the work of disabled 
persons through an instructor specially appointed for the purpose. 
A person who has become disabled as a result of working in a 
particular undertaking should, wherever possible, be retrained in 
the same undertaking. 

Other Ministries have also issued orders requiring heads of 
undertakings to provide vocational training for disabled persons, 
to employ them and to give them constant protection. 

Every undertaking now has one or more instructors dealing 
with disablement problems (see below), who are responsible for 
the enforcement in the undertaking of the orders issued by the 
competent Ministry or the head of the competent department. 
To promote the development of vocational rehabilitation the 
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Central Council of Trade Unions issued recommendations between 
1948 and 1951 inviting the trade union cells to co-operate with the 
rehabilitation services, to organise medical supervision of the work 
of disabled persons in undertakings, to grant priority to such persons 
in matters of leave and rest cures, and to supervise their living 
conditions (e.g. housing) and the transport facilities provided to 
enable them to travel to and from work. 

A special service has also been established to handle the 
rehabilitation of disabled persons. It is administered by the 
vocational rehabilitation inspectors in the provinces and by the 
district heads of the Pensions and Social Assistance Department. 
There are over 500 persons working for the services. The vocational 
rehabilitation inspectors are responsible for organising rehabilita- 
tion schemes in their provinces and for dealing with all the relevant 
problems that arise. The responsible officials in the districts deal 
with the placing of disabled persons, the choice of jobs for which 
they are qualified and the supervision of their working conditions. 


GENERAL PROBLEMS OF REHABILITATION 


Settling disabled persons as normal workers is a difficult task, 
and the problems it raises may be divided into four groups, namely 
medical, technical, occupational and social problems. 


Medical Problems 


The first step in the placing of disabled persons is to decide 
what types of employment they are medically fit for. This involves 
determining the physical aptitudes of the person concerned and 
analysing working conditions in the job selected for him, the health 
and hygiene conditions under which the work is performed and the 
facilities best suited, in view of his physical condition, to enable him 
to achieve the highest possible output in his work—for instance 
a comfortable working position, reducing the range and difficulty 
of the movements to be performed to a degree compatible with 
his capacity and strength and the use of additional apparatus and 
installations in order to make his work easier. In 1955, for example, 
a special seat for persons suffering from paralysis of the hip muscles 
was designed and tried out on an experimental basis. These 
medical problems are the responsibility of the health services 
and the works doctors. 


Technical Problems 


The workshop installations for disabled persons and the tools 
they use must be specially designed in order to help them to 
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overcome the difficulties caused by their disabilities and to do the 
work properly. In addition it may be necessary to install additional 
safety devices adapted to the machinery and apparatus used, as 
disability or disease may result in reduced rapidity of reflexes and 
reduced efficiency of the sensory faculties, and may also restrict 
the range of movements the worker can make. 

Problems of this kind are the province of the engineering and 
technical services and the safety and health services. The Ministry 
of Labour and Social Insurance has delegated responsibility for 
these matters to the factory technical departments. 


Occupational Problems 


Vocational guidance must take into account the past career 
and preferences of the disabled worker, and vocational training 
teaches him the skills of a given occupation, gives him a general 
knowledge of the equipment and tools to be used in his future 
employment, and acquaints him with the other techniques used 
in similar departments of the same undertaking. 

As has already been mentioned, vocational training is being 
based more and more on the development of specialised techniques 
for disabled persons. It takes into account medical opinions 
concerning the physical condition of the person concerned and the 


secondary effects of his disability, his personality, and his personal 
and family circumstances. The actual teaching of the trade is 
done by the foreman and the instructor responsible for training 
of disabled persons in the undertaking. 


Soctal Problems 


Disability and disease, and their repercussions on the general 
state of mind of disabled persons, tend to make the latter feel 
different from other workers and to some extent to isolate them 
from their colleagues. It is therefore essential to ensure that 
disabled persons play an active part in the social life of the under- 
taking. This is particularly true of the blind, the deaf and dumb, 
and persons suffering from motor disabilities. 

The main task is to make disabled persons feel that they have 
the same responsibilities as their able-bodied colleagues in the 
running of the undertaking. To develop in them a positive attitude 
towards the different aspects of community life in the undertaking 
they must be encouraged to take part in the work of the trade 
unions, in cultural life and in all social events. Sometimes a disabled 
person needs direct encouragement : if he feels that his work is 
appreciated he will gain in self-confidence and his health and 
output will improve. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION IN POLAND 


The Role of Rehabilitation Instructors 


All these medical, technical, occupational and social problems 
are interlinked and crop up in the various stages of the vocational 
rehabilitation and placement of disabled persons. The essential 
task of developing close co-operation among the works doctor, 
the technical staff, the safety and health services, the technical 
and social labour inspectors and the foremen has therefore been 
entrusted to rehabilitation instructors attached to undertakings. 

A special set of instructions has been drawn up for the use of 
rehabilitation instructors in undertakings making them responsible 
for settling disabled persons in undertakings, training them for 
work, and protecting them in their work. The instructors are 
required to analyse jobs and select those suitable for disabled 
persons, to teach them their new jobs in co-operation with the 
foreman in charge, to supervise their work and to submit written 
reports on the results. 


PROTECTION OF DISABLED PERSONS IN EMPLOYMENT 


The protection of disabled workers forms part of the vocational 
rehabilitation process and has a number of different aspects. 
First of all it involves determining the effect of the work on the 
health of the person concerned, improving his working conditions 
as far as possible and providing him with what he needs to make 
his work easier. The protection of disabled persons in undertakings 
is in the hands of the works doctor, the foreman who is teaching 
the worker the trade, the technical staff (engineers and technicians) 
and the rehabilitation instructor. Since the aim of vocational 
rehabilitation is to facilitate the complete reintegration of disabled 
persons into the normal life of the community they are normally 
employed in ordinary undertakings and do the same work as able- 
bodied workers. However, special arrangements have had to be 
made for seriously disabled persons who are unable to stand up 
to the normal working conditions of able-bodied workers. lor 
such persons special undertakings organised as multiple-branch 
co-operatives have been set up. There are at present some 360 of 
these, employing 80,000 persons in all. For some of these persons 
sheltered employment, i.e. employment under specie! working 
conditions, has to be provided. Efforts are being made to reserve 
sheltered employment mainly for persons suffering from chronic 
diseases, certain categories of tuberculous persons and persons 
suffering from mental diseases or rheumatoid arthritis. Output in 
sheltered employment is lower than among able-bodied workers 
and special working conditions are provided (premises, installa- 
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tions, medical supervision, etc.). Special undertakings organised 
on co-operative lines are being established to provide sheltered 
employment for certain groups of disabled and sick persons ; in 
addition, departments in individual undertakings are being re- 
organised for such persons. 

Not all these problems have yet been solved and in many 
cases the foregoing is only an indication of the theoretical aims 
of the vocational rehabilitation services. 


CONCLUSION 


Vocational rehabilitation is making steady progress in Poland. 
Great difficulties have been overcome and many mistakes have 
been made, During the years immediately following the Second 
World War there were large numbers of disabled persons who had 
to be trained for work at all costs. No systematic programme 
could be organised at first owing to the housing shortage and the 
lack of equipment and qualified staff. Even today there are still 
shortages of qualified staff and technical installations and the 
scientific basis of the system leaves something to be desired. So 
far principles governing vocational rehabilitation have been 
worked out for persons with crippled or amputated arms or legs, 
the blind, the deaf and dumb, and tuberculous persons. Appreciable 
results have been achieved in finding jobs for persons in these 
groups. On the whole the work of the rehabilitation service has 
been successful. Difficult cases, such as persons with serious arm 
disabilities who have had little or no vocational training, are 
found special jobs (e.g. as announcers on railway station public- 
address systems, technical draftsmen, telephone operators, indus- 
trial painters, or electric welders, etc.). 

No detailed study has yet been made of the most suitable 
methods of rehabilitating persons suffering from chronic rheumatoid 
arthritis, mental diseases, epilepsy or mental deficiencies, parti- 
cularly in severe cases. However, it should not be thought that 
disabled persons in these groups receive no vocational training 
and are not found work. An experimental centre for vocational 
retraining of persons suffering from chronic rheumatoid arthritis 
has been established in Srem, near Poznan. The inmates are given 
clinical re-education and at the same time are trained for handicraft 
work, 

The problems of vocational rehabilitation have aroused the 
interest of a number of scientific institutions, including the Polish 
Academy of Sciences, which last year organised a special meeting 
on the rehabilitation of persons suffering from impairments of the 
locomotor system. During the last few years it has been possible 
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to correspond with representatives of rehabilitation centres in 
other countries, which the author has been able to visit. However, 
Poland is more and more in need of a scientific centre capable of 
making a comprehensive study of the retraining and vocational 
rehabilitation of disabled persons. Preparaticns are being made 
for the establishment of a scientific institute for the rehabilitation 
of the disabled. 

Full employment, the development of social insurance for the 
disabled and the financial assistance of the State have all contri- 
buted to the systematic development of vocational rehabilitation 
in Poland. This progress could be greatly accelerated—both in 
Poland and in other countries—by international co-operation in 
the form of technical assistance, exchanges of experience and other 
activities of a similar kind. The need for such co-operation is 
mentioned in Paragraph 42 of the Vocational Rehabilitation 
(Disabled) Recommendation, 1955. A great deal could also be 
achieved by international co-operation under the auspices of the 
International Society for the Welfare of Cripples. 


REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


Some Aspects of the International 
Standard Classification of Occupations 


by 
Neil McCKELLAR 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Canada 


Development of an international classification of occupations has been 
an oljective of statisticians and others interested in occupational information 
for over thirty years.’ It is only within the past decade, however, that 
representatives of national agencies in co-operation with the International 
Labour Office have attacked in earnest the complex problems that an inter- 
national classification presents. The results of their work are now taking 
shape in the International Standard Classification of Occupations. 

The present article is limited to a discussion of aspects of the programme 
which are related to designing the broader groups of the classification struc- 
ture and its application to statistical data. Although the classification is not 
yet completed its main structure is far advanced and a determined effort is 
being made to present a comprehensive international scheme that will find 
general acceptance among national statisticians well in advance of the 
population censuses to take place in or around 1960. Extensions of the 
classification now in hand are intended primarily to serve operational 
purposes such as employment placement and should result in a multi- 
purpose classification of broad usefulness. 


BACKGROUND OF THE INTERNATIONAL STANDARD CLASSIFICATION 
or Occupations (I.S.C.O.) # 


The necessity for an international occupational classification was 
given formal recognition at the First International Conference of Labour 


1 Discussion of some of the earlier work in this field will be found in I.L.0.: The Inter- 
national Standardisation of Labour Statistics, Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 25 (Men- 
treal, 1943), Parts I-I and II-1 ; idem : Jmternational Standard Classification of Occupations, 
Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 15 (Geneva, 1949); and Howard S. Carpenter : 
“The International Classification of Occupations for Migration and Employment Placement”, 
in International Labour Review, Vol. LXIX, No. 2, Feb. 1954, p. 111. 

* The history and characteristics of the 1.S.C.O. structure are dealt with only briefly 
here because they have been described already elsewhere. (See, for example, I.L.O.: Inter- 
national Standard Classification of Occupations ; Minor Groups, Report Il, Eighth Interna- 
tional Conference of Labour Statisticians, Geneva, 1954 (mimeographed).) The present 
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Statisticians in 1923. It was not until the Sixth Conference in 1947, 
however, that a resolution was adopted advocating study of the problems 
involved in developing such a classification as a separate project. Earlier 
approaches were associated with related questions such as defining the 
gainfully occupied population and setting up a classification of industries.' 

The Seventh International Conference of Labour Statisticians 
(1949) established certain principles to be observed in the development 
of the I.S.C.O. and eid nine “ major groups ”, which were to provide 
a foundation for the classification structure.2, The Eighth Conference 
(1954) approved a provisional list of “ minor groups” (two-digit) and 
indicated the lines to be followed in the further development of the 
1.S.C.0.8 Late in 1955 a Working Group of Experts, called together 
by the I.L.O. on the recommendation of the Eighth Conference, reviewed 
critically the work done up to that point, proposed a number of modi- 
fications, and approved a list of “unit groups” (three-digit), The 
report of this Group of Experts will provide the basis for recommenda- 
tions to the Ninth Conference, to be convened in 1957. Since convert- 
ibility of the various national classifications beyond the unit groups is 
not now contemplated, it is hoped that the action of the Ninth Confer 
ence can wind up the present phase of the work on the broader 1.S.C.O. 
structure and make available an agreed classification to serve as a guide 
in the coming round of population censuses. 

The national statistical offices have been consulted repeatedly during 
the development of the I.S.C.O., not only through the various Inter- 
national Conferences of Labour Statisticians but also by correspondence 
during the intervals between conferences. The response to mail inquiries 
has reflected the views of many countries, some of which have expressed 
their opinions at great length. The most recent request for national 
comments was made in 1955 and the replies were fully considered by the 
Group of Experts. 

The progress of the I.S.C.O. has been duly noted by the Statistical 
Commission and the Population Commission of the United Nations, 
both of which urged continuation of the work under way, The major 
groups adopted by the Seventh Conference were used, with minor 
modifications, by the Committee on the 1950 Census of the Americas 


discussion relates largely to certain problems which have arisen and with their proposed 
solutions. Special reference will be made to the action of a Working Group of Experts 
which was called together by the I.L.O. late in 1955, on the recommendation of the Eighth 
International Conference of Labour Statisticians, to aid in the preparation of proposals for 
the Ninth Conference. 


1Cf. League of Nations: Statistics of the Gainfully Occupied Population, Studies and 
Reports on Statistical Methods, No. 1 (Geneva, 1938). 

*The groups were : 

. Professional, technical and related workers. 

. Managerial, administrative, clerical and related workers. 

. Sales workers. 

. Farmers, fishermen, hunters, lumbermen and related workers. 

. Workers in mines, quarries and related occupations. 

. Workers in operating transport occupations. 

. Craftsmen, production process workers and labourers not elsewhere classified. 

. Service workers. 

9. Occupations unidentifiable or not reported. 

8 See International Labour Review, Vol. LX XI, No. 3, Mar. 1955, pp. 293-295. The 
Eighth Conference favoured certain changes in the major groups and these changes are 
indicated in the article cited and referred to later in the present article. 
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(C.0.T.A.)* and in the I.L.0.’s International Classification of Occupa- 
tions for Migration and Employment Placement (1.C.0.M.E.P.). These 
classifications have provided a pattern for a number of countries in 
ey occupational classifications for national use. 
he development of the I.S.C.O. has, therefore, taken full account 

of national experience in occupational classification and its basic divi- 
sions have been recognised on the national, regional and interna- 
tional levels. As endorsed by the 1955 Group of Experts the broad 
framework of the I.S.C.O. consists of 10 major groups, 62 minor groups 
and 168 unit groups. The 10 major groups are as follows : 
. Professional, technical and related workers. 
. Administrative, executive, managerial workers. 
Clerical workers. 
Sales workers. 
. Farmers, fishermen, hunters, loggers and related workers. 
. Miners, quarrymen and related workers. 
. Workers in transport and communication occupations. 

8. Craftsmen, production process workers, and labourers not elsewhere 
classified, 

9. Service workers, including workers in sport and recreation. 

10. Occupation unidentifiable or not reported. 


Related Classifications 


The development of an occupational classification for purposes of 
economic statistics must, of course, be undertaken with due regard to 
the nature and functions of related systems, such as classifications of 
industries and of status (as employer, ae ogy etc.). None of these 
statistical tools stands — alone ; each aids and supplements the 
others in presenting a rounded picture of the kind of economic activit 
followed by the individual covered. Yet each classification is independ. 
ent of the others in the sense that it uses a different set of facts and 
— a separate facet of the relationship between the individual and 

is job. Before considering the occupational classification as such it is 
necessary to review the principal differences between the concepts of 
occupation, industry and status.* 
here are different ways of classifying jobs just as there are different 
ways of classifying any nny be Thus in classifying individuals accord- 
ing to their jobs one can classify by the nature of business of the 
establishment in which the job is located, or by the relationship of 
the individual to the enterprise (as employer, employee, etc.), or by 
the kind of work performed by the individual. 

The first kind of classification (i.e. according to the nature of 
business uf the establishment) is classification by industry, which is 
used here in the broad sense as synonymous with branch of economic 
activity. It is the most widely used economic statistical classification 


1C{. Inter-American Statistical Institute, Committee on the 1950 Census of the 


Americas : Occupational Classification for the 1950 Census of the Americas: Definitive 


Edition, 1951. 

2 For a more detailed treatment see League of Nations: Statistics of the Gainfully 
Occupied Population, op. cit.; and United Nations, Application of International Standards 
to Census Data on the Economically Active Population, Population Studies, No. 9 (New York, 


1952). 
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because it provides groupings of great utility for economic analysis 
and can be applied in surveys obtaining information on enterprises, 
establishments, or individuals (although the unit for classification 
purposes is the establishment). Because of the widespread interest in 
such a classification for international purposes several have been 
proposed since the early 1920s. The one currently used is the Inter- 
national Standard Industrial Classification of All Economic Activities, 
which was developed by the United Nations Statistical Commission and 
recommended for use by the Economic and Social Council in 1948.' 
In this classification establishments engaged in economic activity are 
classified according to the principal product produced or handled, or 
the type of service rendered. When information is obtained from the 
individual (e.g. in a population census) he is classified on the basis 
of the principal activity of the establishment in which he is currently 
employed (e.g. grain farming, coal mining, baking, manufacture of 
rubber tyres, rail transport, education, laundering). 

The second method of classifying people in their jobs (i.e. by the 
relationship of the individual to the enterprise) is by status (as employer, 
employee, etc.). This grouping depends upon the kind of service per- 
formed by the individual and therefore the kind of remuneration 
received. The self-employed (employers and own-accounts) operate 
their own business in anticipation of an excess of revenues over 
expenditures. A distinction is often made within this group on the 
basis of whether they a paid assistants or not (i.e. between 
employers and own-accounts). Employees (including managing directors 


of corporations) work for a stated wage or salary per unit of time, 
production, sales, distance travelled or the like. Unpaid — workers 


assist in an enterprise operated by a member of the same household 
without set remuneration, This classification is used mainly in surveys 
obtaining information from individuals, such as population censuses 
and vital statistics. The Population and Statistical Commissions of 
the United Nations have recommended the use, for purposes of inter- 
national comparisons, of the four status categories mentioned above, 
Substantially the same recommendation has been made by successive 
international bodies in this field since the work of the League of Nations 
Committee of Statistical Experts in 1938.? 

The third classification dealing with individuals in their jobs (i.e. 
by the kind of work performed by the person) is by occupation. In this 
case the individual is classified according to the nature of his work 
regardless of the kind of establishment in which it is performed or 
of his status. For example a carpenter, a truck driver or a waiter is 
classed as such whether he works in a factory, a retail store, a hotel, 
or for a shipping company. He is also classed in the occupation per- 
formed whether he operates a business on his own account or works 
as a paid employee. Some occupations are quite closely associated 
with particular industries or products and have the same name, for 
example, tailor with the tailoring (or clothing) industry ; cooper with 
the cooperage industry ; baker with the baking industry. Such cases 
are typical of skilled crafts or trades which, historically, have been 


1 United Nations, Statistical Papers, Series M, No. 4 (New York, 1949). Por 
earlier international lists see Statistics of the Gainfully Occupied Population, op. cit., 
The International Standardisation of Labour Statistics, op, cit 


* The various recommendations are summarised in Application of International Stand 
ards to Census Data on the Economically Actiwe Population, op. cit 
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carried on by master craftsmen in small establishments where the 
products are often sold directly to the customer (and frequently made 
to order), Perhaps this is one reason why the concepts of industry 
and occupation are sometimes confused. In fact the early recommenda- 
tions for an international classification considered occupations as being 
associated with industries and the classification given primary mention 
was one of principal occupations within each industry.’ With the 
y ee and development of mass-production methods and greater 

ivision of labour the occupational structure has become more complex 
and occupations not associated in particular with any industry (such 
as clerical workers, professional and technical workers) lowe. teseme 
relatively more numerous. Thus, today most countries have a statis- 
tical classification of occupations quite separate from that of industries. 


PURPOSES 


The primary function of an international statistical classification 
is to assist in obtaining comparable data from various countries and 
thus facilitate international comparisons. In the case of the occupa- 
tional classification the data referred to are statistics of the economic- 
ally active population, such as those obtained from population censuses, 
or of groups within the economically active population such as social 
insurance coverage, vital statistics, immigration statistics, placement 
statistics, and wage statistics. 

The administrative uses of occupational data are generally recognised. 
In appraising the manpower resources of a country in connection 
with a production programme, for example, it is necessary to have 
detail by occupation. Vocational guidance programmes, apprenticeship 
and training programmes, placement services, labour unions and others 
interested in employment problems are all users of occupational data. 

Occupational data are also useful as an indicator of the level of 
development of an economy. The occupational make-up of a population 
is influenced by the extent of division of labour, the degree to which 
factory-type operations have been developed and the methods of 
transport and distribution employed. Thus a study of occupational 
trends in an economy reveals, through the changing patterns of numbers 
engaged in different kinds of work, the nature of economic development 
that has taken place. 

Occupational data are also important for social research. Even 
broad groupings such as clerical workers, professional, technical and 
related workers, or service workers, are significant social groups. When 
the finer detail of the classification is considered, however, it is clear 
that occupational classes and combinations of classes often provide 
homogeneous categories from the viewpoint of social attitudes and 
behaviour. These categories are especially useful in studies dealing 
with such factors as rates of population growth, family size and com- 

ition, family income and expenditure, a policy and social 
insurance policy. Internationally the data obtained through the occu- 
pational classification permit comparison among groups of countries and 
thus facilitate regional and global analysis. 

1 The International Standardisation of Labour Statistics, op. cit., p. 49 ; and Application 
of cee Standards to Census Data on the Economically Active Population, op. cit., 
P- 
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In addition to its function of co-ordinating existing data, the inter- 
national classification assists in developing new sources of occupational 
information. The I.S.C.O. is not proposed as a substitute for national 
classifications, but countries may A the international classification 
into account in revising and extending their existing systems, or it may 
be adopted, with modifications, by countries that are developing occupa- 
tional classifications for the first time. These applications of the classi- 
fication are not confined to purely statistical investigations but include 
operational uses such as selection and placement activities and wage 
determination.! 


PRINCIPLES 


Ideally, in establishing a scientific classification structure one chooses 
the most appropriate characteristic of the units being classified and 
applies it consistently to achieve significant and mutually exclusive 
categories. Such a procedure is appropriate in fields of natural science 
in which the important characteristics of the units being classified 
change so slowly that for practical purposes they can be taken as fixed. 
Those designing classification systems in the economic and social field 
are often tempted to apply the strictly scientific method, and it is possible 
to design an occupational classification, for example, in such a way ; 
but if this is done the results are not of the greatest practical usefulness, 

Economic and social institutions and relationships are characteristic- 
ally subject to constant change. Thus there exists even in one society 
at a given time a considerable range of actual situations, It is necessary, 
therefore, in choosing the appropriate common characteristic in these 
cases, to rely to a very considerable extent upon knowledge of the 
nature of the events being dealt with, based on experience in handling 
actual situations. Thus, for practical purposes, it has proved more 
useful to rely upon a number of principles applied together (although 
not simultaneously) so as to isolate categories that are known to be 
significant, 

The main objective that has been followed in designing the I.S.C.O. 
is to bring together those performing similar functions. Similarity of 
function, however, can be viewed or determined principally by any one 
of a number of factors, including education and training, material worked 
with, tools and equipment used or working environment. Each of these 
factors has been of particular importance with respect to certain groups ; 
for example, education and training for professional, technical and related 
workers ; material worked with for leather cutters, lasters and sewers ; 
tools and equipment for watchmakers, jewellers, engravers ; working 
environment for miners, quarrymen and related workers. This does not 
exhaust the list of particular factors used, but it indicates their wide 
range. No one of these criteria, or any others, would be sufficient in 
itself to separate the number of significant groups required for adequate 
analysis a the working population. It is not possible to provide a few 
neat rules that can be applied rigorously to produce an occupational 
classification in any one country. Internationally the problem is even 
more complex and, as indicated above, a great ye of practical know- 
ledge from many sources has been applied in the development of the 
[.S.C.O, up to the present time. 


1 See CARPENTER, Op. cit. 
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PROBLEMS OF PRACTICAL APPLICATION 


Statisticians interested in the development of the I.S.C.O. are 
generally less concerned with the principles upon which the system is 
establislied than with the treatment of certain problems that arise in the 
practical application of the system. Either in response to varying 
national needs or as a result of simple historical development, the 
approaches made to these problems under the various national systems 
manifest considerable variation. Most of the remainder of this article 
is devoted to a discussion of such problems and their proposed treatment 
at the international level. 


Occupation and Status 


When commenting on the classification some countries have intro- 
duced the concept of status. This has come about in two main ways : 
one in which the country pro certain status groups as part of the 
occupational grouping, and the other where it is contended that the 
major groups covering professional and managerial personnel are 
themselves status and not occupational categories. 

The first proposal, in one of its forms, is concerned with the question 
of unpaid family workers. In this connection an “unpaid family work- 
er” is taken to be a person of working age who assists, without a set 
wage, in a business enterprise rp wy! a farm) operated by a member 
of the same household. It is said that these individuals should be shown 
separately in each major occupational group because, although counted 
as economically active, they may be considered to have no influence on 
the labour market, This view has not been adopted in the development 
of the I.S.C.O. for a number of reasons. First, “ unpaid family worker ” 
is not descriptive of a kind of work but purely of a relationship to the 
establishment in which the work is performed. Secondly, unpaid family 
workers are shown as a separate category in the status classification 
recommended by the United Nations. It is assumed that the status 
classification will be used along with the I.S.C.O. where applicable and 
that unpaid family workers (in each unit group, if considered advisable) 
can be segregated through cross tabulation of occupation by status. 
Thirdly, it appears incorrect to say that such workers do not influence 
the labour market. Presumably, if the unpaid family worker were not 
available he would have to be replaced by a paid worker. Fourthly, 
although agriculture and, in some countries, retail trade peer special 
problems for international comparisons because of unpaid family work- 
ers, this is known and can be taken into account when analyses are 
being made, 

Some statisticians have proposed that the major groups should be 
based deliberately upon status and not occupational criteria. The 
advocates of this plan declare that broad occupational groupings are 
too heterogeneous to have much value in analyses such as demographic 
studies, and that broad groupings based upon social status criteria have 
been found useful for such purposes. They point out also that in some 
countries “ socio-professional ” or social status groupings are obtained 
by a rearrangement of existing classes in the occupational classification. 
This being the case, they argue, it would be more convenient and more 
economical when tabulating census data to have the major occupational 
groupings based upon social status criteria such as education, training 
or skill ; esteem of the occupation ; earnings. 
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In a particular country this argument may have a good deal of 
force. It is likely to be more applicable in a small country than a large 
one, however, because a small country usually has greater homogeneity 
in economic and social relationships between groups. Internationally, 
the range of economic and social relationships is very wide and the prob- 
lem of finding a suitable set of social status groups is extremely complex. 
The larger occupational groups are useful for a variety of purposes for 
which it is important to have a broad division on the kind of work 
done, and this is particularly true of purposes for which a cross-tabula- 
tion of occupation with other economic or demographic factors is 
required. As pointed out above, moreover, the problem of obtaining 
an acceptable international list of social status groups is very difficult 
and would constitute a sizeable project in itself. 

The second main way in which the problem of status has come up 
is in connection with the major groups of Professional, technical and 
related workers and Administrative, executive, managerial workers, \t is 
sometimes said that these are status and not occupational groupings. 
This implies that titles such as “ professional worker " and “ manager ” 
are descriptive of a position in the hierarchy rather than of a kind 
of work or set of duties. 

Most of the countries, however, have not accepted this view. 
Many occupational titles, to be sure, imply a status to some extent 
—e.g. clerical workers and sales workers (white collar group), metal 
trades, building trades, etc. (manual workers). The same can be said 
of many economic group titles—e.g. agriculture, domestic service, 
banking and finance. But this does not make such categories less 
occupational or industrial, nor does it exclude them from the occupa- 
tional or industrial classifications. On the contrary it confirms the 
fact that they are significant occupational or industrial categories if, 
in addition to being separate groups from the viewpoint of the kind 
of work performed or kind of establishment in which employed, they 
are also groups that tend to have a particular position in the social 
structure. 

Professional and technical workers, in the view of most statisticians, 
are separate occupationally in that they understand and apply scientific 
knowledge and methods, the quality of their work depends a good 
deal upon individual talent and effort, and they customarily plan, 
undertake and complete the job in hand. Managerial and administrative 
workers are a separate occupational group in that their work involves 
planning, co-ordinating, organising and supervising the work of units 
engaged in economic activity. They are often concerned with super- 
vising the work of others and in choosing subordinates who have 
particular qualities required for the work to be performed. To say 
that for occupational purposes a mechanical engineer is a highly skilled 
mechanic or that a general manager of a firm producing chemicals is a 
“ super chemist ”, is to classify occupationally on the basis of termino- 
logy or qualifications or work done in the past. 


Proprietors in Retail Trade 


The allocation of proprietors of retail shops has caused more 
discussion and correspondence than any other issue in connection 
with the development of the I.S.C.0. At the Sixth International 
Conference of Labour Statisticians (1947) occupation was defined as 
“the trade, profession or type of work performed by the individual 
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irrespective of the branch of activity to which he is attached” and 
the Seventh Conference (1949) changed the last clause to read “ irre- 
spective of the branch of economic activity to which he is attached 
or of his industrial status” and added the following paragraph : 


Proprietors or owners who mainly perform the same work as that per- 
formed by employees in their own or in a similar ——_ should be allo- 
cated to the same group to which the employees are allocated. 


These statements of objectives or purposes have subsequently been 
endorsed on several occasions and are now generally accepted. Diffi- 
culty has arisen on questions of fact, however, vm consequently on 
the most effective means of attaining the desired end. 

It has been said by some that the proprietor of a small retail store 
is mainly engaged in selling and that his success or failure depends 
De his ability as a salesman ; others have stressed the functions 
o buying and management. These and other elements must be 
considered, but the relative importance of each varies with the kind 
of merchandise handled and with the size of the establishment. In 
general the proprietors of small establishments are more akin to sales- 

rsons than are the proprietors of large establishments. There are, 
owever, many establishments on the border line and no wholly 
satisfactory point of division between “ large” and “ small” establish- 
ments has been found for international purposes. 

As a further complication a number of countries find it impossible 
to distinguish establishments in wholesale trade from those in retail 
trade because of the prevalence of mixed establishments. Establish- 
ments of any considerable size (including chain organisations) are 
usually organised as corporations, co-operatives or the like, in which 
no individual can be designated as proprietor. 

Facing this situation, the Group of Experts convened in 1955 
recommended a compromise solution in which separate unit groups 
would be established ie Proprietors, wholesale and retail trade and Direc- 
tors and managers, wholesale and retail trade. After considerable discussion 
the unit group for proprietors was included in Major Group IV, Sales 
workers, on the ground that the majority of proprietors of small retail 
stores spend much of their time behind the counter. The unit grou 
Directors and managers, wholesale and retail trade is in Major Group II, 
Administrative, executive, managerial workers. 


Clerical Workers 


Clerical workers consist primarily of office mage « such as clerks, 


stenographers and office appliance operators, below the managerial or 
administrative level. In most countries this group is growing numerically 
and it is a category that is often separated for purposes of statistical 
analysis. The problem of distinguishing clearly between the upper 
levels of clerical workers and the lower administrative grades is often 
a difficult one, however, and for this reason the Seventh International 
Conference of Labour Statisticians approved a major group for Mana- 
gerial, administrative, clerical and related workers. Although major 
groups are necessarily broad and heterogeneous in content this one 
was unusually so. It contained the managing directors of large concerns 
as well as office boys, and the element of common functions was not easy 
to find. At the same time the “ related workers” included telephone 
and telegraph operators as well as postmen, messengers and the like. 
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Faced with this heterogenous group the Eighth International 
Conference of Labour Statisticians decided to remove the telephone 
and telegraph operators and the postmen, messengers and related 
workers. These classes were then included with the former major 
group of Workers in operating transport occupations which became 
Workers in transport and communication occupations. (Problems con- 
nected with Operating transport occupations are discussed later.) 

The Group of Experts which met late in 1955 considered the major 
group established by the Eighth Conference. In their opinion the 
clerical occupations formed a significant category apart from managerial 
and administrative workers. Thus, the Group proposed that Clerical 
workers be established as a separate major group, 

Some members favoured including telephone and telegraph operators 
and postmen, messengers and related workers in the new major group, 
but this was not done because the members of the Group of Experts 
were quite evenly divided on the question. 


Agricultural Workers 


In many parts of the world agricultural workers constitute the 
majority of the labour force, and they are an important element almost 
everywhere. From the viewpoint of statistical measurement and classi- 
fication this group also presents its own particular problems which arise 
from two main characteristics of agricultural employment: (a) much 
of it is a family matter and the farm is both a place of business and a 
home ; (6) the techniques used and the scale of operations vary greatly 
in different areas even for the same kind of farming. 

The first of these characteristics complicates the problem of measuring 
the agricultural labour force. The work of family members such as wives 
and children, as well as the work of domestic servants, who may spend 
some time at farm work and some at household tasks, must be taken into 
account in connection with agricultural production, But how much work 
must such a person do on the farm to be counted as a member of the 
agricultural labour force ? The answer suggested at the moment for 
unpaid family workers for international purposes is approximately 
one-third of the usual working time’, but it is recognised that this is a 
particularly difficult problem with respect to farm families. For the 
domestic servants concerned it would be necessary, as for others with 
dual activity, to determine the principal one. tn order to simplify 
international comparisons it is sometimes suggested that unpaid family 
workers on farms be shown separately and that domestic servants in 
farm households be shown as a separate occupational group. The basic 
problem is, however, one of setting appropriate standards in each case 
and then of making an effective enumeration. The number of domestic 
servants in farm households in countries where this is important can be 
obtained through analysis by occupation of the industry group, Domestic 
service, for households designated as farms, It is not wise at the inter- 
national level to complicate the occupational classification unduly 
because of probiems that are basically enumerative, particularly in view 
of the fact that such problems occur in one country or another at almost 
every point in the classification. 


1 See Application of International Standards to Census Data on the Economually Actwe 
Population, op. cit., p. 7. This rule was also accepted by the Eighth International Conference 
of Labour Statisticians. 
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The second characteristic has to do with the techniques used and the 
scale of operations. While the use of agricultural machinery is spreadin 
and there has been rapid progress in recent years in improving ol 
machines and developing new ones, mechanisation has not been applied 
in agriculture generally to the same extent as, for example, in manufac- 
turing and transportation. Consequently the effects of mechanisation 
in changing the kinds of jobs being done and in standardising the types 
of operations carried out have been experienced only to a relatively 
limited extent in agriculture. Moreover the impact of machine methods 
has been very unevenly felt ; some areas are highly mechanised for 
almost all types of farming, while other areas with as diverse kinds of 
es use virtually the same techniques as were employed hundreds 
of years ago. Thus it has not been possible to propose detailed categories 
of farm workers that would find general acceptance. 

It is sometimes suggested as an alternative that farmers and farm 
workers should be shown separately in the occupational classification 
for farms of different size groups, because the techniques used (i.e., 
organisation of the work) and consequently the kind of work done tend 
to differ with the size of the operation. In a particular area (a countr 
or group of adjacent countries) there is no doubt that certain kinds 
of agricultural operations tend to be small scale (e.g. dairy farms, 
apiaries, poultry farms) while others tend to be rE (e.g. grain farms, 
sheep ranches, cattle ranches), and that the kind of work done depends 
to a considerable extent upon the type of farm. Such a distinction can 
be made, if required, in the country or countries concerned. 

This does not provide a satisfactory solution internationally, however, 
because in different parts of the world the typical scale of operation 
varies considerably even for a particular kind. of farm. The degree of 
mechanisation and division of labour, and the extent to which services 
such as pruning, spraying, soil Beg es transport, grading and 
marketing, are provided by specialists differ greatly among areas for the 
same kind of farming. In addition the legal and institutional bases of 
land tenure depend upon historical and cultural factors that vary widely 
in different parts of the world. This affects the relationship between 
employer and employee, land owner and land cultivator, and often 
influences the techniques of production and marketing in agriculture. 
Thus it has not been possible to establish appropriate size-groups for 
purposes of improving the international comparability of agricultural 
occupations. When the question of establishing such size-groups was 
referred to countries for comment in 1955, the majority of those replying 
rejected such a plan as impracticable or misleading. 


Workers in Operating Transport Occupations 


A major group with the above heading was recommended y the 
e 


Seventh International Conference of Labour Statisticians. It was clearly 
the intent at that time to restrict the group to workers of the transport 
type (excluding waiters, wireless operators, craftsmen and the like), 
whose jobs entailed actual travel as a member of the crew of a vehicle, 
vessel or other means of transport. The Eighth Conference, however, 
provisionally changed the scope of this major group in two important 
respects, (a) by including certain communications workers, as explained 
above (p. 65), and () by dropping the word “ operating” from the 
title and thus extending the scope of the group to include such special 
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transport-type occupations as inspectors and traffic controllers, as well 
as operators of specialised transport facilities such as locksmen and 
lighthouse keepers. As a result the major group became more hetero- 
geneous from the viewpoint of working environment but resembled 
more closely the groups found in many national classifications. 

The Group of Experts convened in 1955 did not record any opinion 
on the dene» serine mn mentioned above ; from their discussions it can 
be inferred that the members considered this point to be of relatively 
minor importance because it affected few workers. Furthermore, from 
the viewpoint of working environment a division between workers 
travelling on means of transport and closely associated workers on 
platforms, docks, signal towers and the like, may be justified, but the 
division is less meaningful if the criterion of the transferability of 
workers is applied. 

Regarding the first point, as has been noted, opinion was evenly 
divided and no change was recommended. 


Craftsmen, Production Process Workers and Labourers 


It is in this group that mass-production methods have had the most 
rofound effects on occupations that are traditionally regarded as 
uighly skilled crafts. Often individuals tending machines and taking part 

in the production of articles that were once made by skilled craftsmen 
use the occupational title of the craft (as, for example, bindery workers, 
who are called bookbinders, or machine operatives in a furniture factory, 
who are called cabinet makers). This practice is now quite = 


but the extent to which it has affected different countries and different 
crafts varies considerably. On one point, however, there is agreement 
on the part of all those who work with occupational classifications : 
that it 1s becoming increasingly difficult to distinguish craft and pro- 
duction process workers on the basis of skill and that classifications 
which attempt to establish such categories will have a large, hetero- 
geneous remainder which must be handled otherwise than on an occu- 
pational basis. 

This being the case in individual countries, it is clear that internation- 
ally the situation is even more complicated. Skill is relative ; there are 
neither units of skill nor an internationally acceptable definition of skill 
against which an individual's abilities or the requirements of a job can be 
measured ; hence it is impossible to be certain = the criterion of skill 
would be applied internationally. No attempt has been made, therefore, 
to base the categories in the 1.S.C.O. upon skill, although it is inevitably 
taken into account as one of the principal factors making certain kinds of 
jobs distinctive and therefore capable of being shown as a separate class. 

In the absence of skill as a basic criterion for the subdivision of this 
large group it would be convenient, if op to use some other single 
characteristic. The group is composed of “ production ” workers, such 
as artisans, craftsmen and machine operators, and it includes well 
known categories such as the meta: trades, building trades and printing 
trades. These three familiar groupings, however, illustrate one of the 
main problems. It is advisable, where possible, to use traditional groups, 
because they are widely known and data on them are often used, But 
each of the three examples mentioned is based upon a different concept 
—the first on material used, the second on ae a environment, and 
the third on a common product (which implies a relationship based 
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upon successive stages in a particular production process). It would be 
possible to apply any one of these criteria to obtain some significant 
groupings, but the majority of workers in the major group would, in 
each case, fall into a large “ residual” category. In practice, however, 
the criterion of working environment results, at this level, in few signi- 
ficant groups and can be disregarded. This leaves “ material worked 
upon ” and “ common product ” ; and, in fact, the two have been applied 
together in the I.S.C.O., resulting in a “ mixed principle ” classification of 
this major group. 

Minor groups such as Leather cutters, lasters and sewers ; Carpenters, 
joiners, cabinet makers, coopers and related workers; and Toolmakers, 
machinists, plumbers, welders, platers and related workers are based upon 
material worked upon. When the material worked is similar, the tools 
used, techniques applied, machinery employed and the general body of 
knowledge necessary to do the job tend to have elements of similarity. 
Such considerations lead to the delineation of these groups as homo- 

eneous occupational categories. On the other hand, such groups as 
Spinners, weavers, knitters, dyers and related workers ; Tailors, cutters, 
furriers and related workers ; Potters, kilnmen and ovenmen, ceramic ; and 
Chemical and related workers are based upon similarity of product and 
common production processes. In these cases also, the tools and machin- 
ery used, the techniques applied and the body of knowledge required 
to do the jobs in each group are related. So the basic factors leading 
to the isolation of the groups are very much the same as for those 
related through the material used. But by using the two sets of criteria 
interchangeably many more significant homogeneous categories can be 
isolated than with either of them alone, and data having more general 
utility are provided. 

To bring out unit (i.e. three-digit) groups within these minor groups 
presents other problems. In some cases it is possible to designate parti- 
cular trades that are well known and widely distributed (e.g. Carpenters, 
Millers, or Bakers); in other cases en of particular types of 
equipment can be separated (e.g. Woodworking machine operators ; 
Stationary enginemen, crane drivers and riggers ; or Warehouse and related 
materials-handling equipment operators) ; other groups bring together a 
more miscellaneous category of “ makers” of something (e.g. Shoe- 
makers and repairers, factory ; Dairy workers ; or Rubber products makers). 
Thus, each minor group has been handled to some extent as a separate 
case and the identifiable elements within it delineated by the applica- 
tion of the most effective criterion. In such cases theoretical principles 
of classification are applied in the light of problems connected with the 
collection of data in an attempt to isolate as many useful categories as 

ssible. The result is inevitably less detailed and less precise for an 
international classification than for the most advanced national systems. 


Service Workers 


The common factor in this major group is the performance of service 
for other people. The service workers included here are distinguished 
from certain categories of the Professional, technical and related workers 
(e.g. lawyers, physicians, teachers) on the basis of level of education and 
training. In general this major group corresponds with such groups in 
many national classifications and no problems have been encountered 
with the major group as a whole, Similarly, many of the minor and unit 
groups included are commonly found in national classifications. 
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Certain problems have been encountered, however, and a brief sum- 
mary of them may be of interest. The group of “ protective service 
workers ” including policemen, fire fighters, guards and the like is 
difficult to delineate precisely for international comparisons. In some 
countries, for example, it is not possible to distinguish customs exam- 
iners at border points from members of police forces ; in other cases it is 
difficult to establish the border line between police forces and armed 
forces ; again, it is sometimes difficult to distinguish fire fighters from 
members of the armed forces. The question of the armed forces in 
connection with the I.S.C.O. is considered later, but it should be noted 
here that (a) members of the armed forces as such are allocated to a 
separate group, and (b) persons who are not strictly members of the 
armed forces of a country are classed according to the type of work 
done and not according to the branch of government service or other 
branch of industry in which they work. 

Until the meeting of the Eighth International Conference of Labour 
Statisticians late in 1954 Actors, musicians and related workers and 
Athletes, sportsmen and related workers were included in the major group 
for Professional, technical and related workers, but the Conference trans- 
ferred them to the major group for Service workers. The transfer was 
made by the Conference because, in its view, the kind of work done by 
the majority of persons included in these categories is of a routine 
nature and could not be designated as creative artistic functions or as the 
performance of services requiring an exceptionally high level of education 
and training. Thus the workers included in these minor groups were 
considered as performing “ recreational service” rather than “ pro- 
fessional service ” functions. 


When the classification provisionally adopted by the Eighth Con- 
ference was circulated to countries for their comments a number of the 
countries that replied took a definite stand with regard to the Confe- 
rence’s action in this matter, but the majority did not comment on the 


question (of thirty countries that sent comments five were opposed to the 
transfer made by the Conference and one was in favour). The Group of 
Experts that met late in 1955 to consider the Eighth Conference's 
recommendations in the light of the countries’ comments and to advise 
the Office in the further development of the I.S.C.O, discussed the 
wroblem of actors and musicians and athletes and sportsmen at some 
or The Group felt that the case of Actors, musicians and related 
workers and that of Athletes, sportsmen and related workers should be 
considered separately. 

Although it might be argued that the majority of actors, musicians, 
dancers and the like do not possess a high level of training or perform 
at the highest artistic level, the Group concluded that the kind of work 
performed was more akin to that of Professional, technical and related 
workers than that of Service workers. This was based upon the conception 
that the work performed is of an individual nature and its quality depends 
largely upon individual talent. Many of these workers do work of high 
artistic quality. Thus, the Group of Experts recommended that Actors, 
musicians and related workers be transferred back to the major group 
Professional, technical and related workers. 

In the case of Athletes, sportsmen and related workers the Group of 
Experts, after much discussion, came to the same conclusion as the 
Eighth Conference. It was felt that in most countries athletes per- 
forming for a fee are engaged in recreational service activities rather 
than the type included in the Professional, technical and related workers 
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group. The majority of such individuals operate as members of a team 
where the effect of individual talent may be of less consequence than 
with actors and similar workers. 


Armed Forces 


According to the currently accepted international definitions } mem- 
bers of the armed forces are included in the economically active popula- 
tion and therefore are covered by the occupational classification. It is 
usually the civilian labour force, however, that is used in economic 
analyses in the field of occupational distribution, and for this reason 
alone it is desirable to classify members of the armed forces in a separate 
group in the international classification. Many countries have such 
a separate group (or groups) in their national classificat‘ons, while 
others classify some or all members of the forces by individual occupation. 
Some of the countries which classify members of the forces by occupation 
— to allocate them according to the work they are performing in the 

orces while others classify according to the individual’s usual civilian 
employment. In any case it is necessary to classify some members of 
the forces in a separate group because their functions are different from 
any civilian employment. Neither of these methods of classifying 
members of the armed services in individual occupations is satisfactory 
for international purposes, however, because of the variation in the 
conditions of enlistment and service in different countries. 

No attempt has been made to design the I.S.C.O. for the purpose 
of classifying armed service personnel, although many occupations 
found in civilian life exist also in the services, e.g. physician, accountant, 
barber, cook, electrician, aviator. It cannot be assumed, however, that 
these jobs are carried on in the same way or involve the same processes 
in the armed services as in civilian life or that the skills learned in the 
services qualify an individual for the corresponding civilian job. Nor 
can it be assumed that upon leaving the armed forces an individual will 
resume his customary former civilian employment (if, indeed, he has 
had any experience in a civilian job). Thus the most satisfactory solution 
internationally is a separate group in the classification. 

The provision of a separate group for the armed forces, however, 
brings up the problem of defining the scope of the group. This question 
is not one involving principles of occupational classification as such and 
therefore the Group of Experts did not deal with it. The problem of 
finding internationally acceptable limits for the armed services group 
is complicated by the variety of practices among countries regarding 
recruitment and conditions of service. Members of a country’s per- 
manent forces and those enlisted for a term of years clearly fall within 
the scope of an “ armed forces” group. In some countries, however, 
almost all males except the very young and the very old are members 
of the armed forces and are on active service for a few weeks each year. 
Just as clearly, it would not serve the purposes for which statistics 
are usually required to class such individuals in any but the civilian 
jobs from which they are temporarily absent. Thus it is necessary to 
establish some dividing line for international purposes and to class as 
members of the armed forces those whose terms of enlistment exceed 
the limit set. 


1 Application of International Standards to Census Data on the Economically Active 
Population, op. cit., especially pp. 10, 27, and 55, 
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It is only in statistical surveys such as population censuses, which 
cover the whole population, that this problem arises, because as a general 
rule surveys with less universal coverage do not include members of the 
forces. Work is now proceeding in a number of international organisations 
on the establishment of uniform definitions and practices for the popula- 
tion censuses to take place in or around 1960. Thus, the problem of 
providing a uniform definition of “ armed services” is being further 
studied. 


Persons Looking for Work for the First Time 


Only brief mention need be made of this group. At no time has 
there been any serious question of the principle that in the 1.S.C.O. 
individuals are classified according to the work actually performed 
in their usual, present or most recent job. Some countries include in 
their count of the economically active population persons looking for 
work at the time of the census or other investigation, but who have never 
worked. Such individuals may have training which fits them for a 
particular job and may therefore be classified occupationally by an 
employment office or similar operational agency. For census and other 
statistical purposes, however, it seems improper to include them under 
any specific occupational group on the basis of their training and they 
cannot be so classified on the basis of their work experience since they 
have never worked, In the I.S.C.O., therefore, a special group is reserved 
for those who are counted as economically active because they are 
seeking their first jobs. 


Other Categories 


For data obtained from census and similar statistical surveys pro- 
vision should be made in the classification for some special categories 
such as persons with diplomatic or similar status residing in a country, 
those reporting no occupation but considered economically active, those 

roviding a vague or unclassifiable occupation, and members of groups 
= outside the socio-economic structure of the country (such as some 


indigenous groups). All of these and any others required can be made 
minor groups of a final major group which would also have a minor 
group for the armed services. 


APPLICATION OF THE CLASSIFICATION 


When the structure of the ¢lassification of occupations is settled, 
certain questions of its application will remain, Strictly speaking such 
problems are separate from those concerned with the classification 
structure, but they have been mentioned frequently in countries’ 
comments on the problems of the I.S.C.0. The two main questions of 
this kind are concerned with (a) whether the individual should be 
classified according to the nature of his present activity or on some 
other basis ; and (+) how persons with dual activity should be classified. 

The first question has more than one facet. It is clear from the 
present discussion that, in cases where an individual has training that 
fits him for a job other than the one he holds, he is nevertheless classified 
according to the type of work he is doing. Thus a physician who is 
employed as an administrator in a public health service is classified as a 
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government official and not as a physician.’ Such a decision on the 
application of the classification does not change its structure, since in 
any case a category is provided for Physicians and one for Administrative 
officials, government, but it does affect the nature of the data secured 
when the classification is used. 

Another aspect of this question is encountered in relation to the 
choice between current job and usual job. This is often decided in 
choosing the desired definition of the “ economically active population ”. 
In some cases, however, both facts are collected and one must be chosen 
as the primary activity. Definitional questions of this kind have little 
to do with problems of occupational classification as such but must be 
decided in each country on the basis of the kind of data found to be 
most generally useful. No preference has been expressed on this point 
by international agencies in establishing international standards for 
census data. 

The second question deals with the situation in which an individual 
is engaged, during the reference period of the survey, in more than 
one activity. Each person is classified to only one occupation and for 
this purpose the principal occupation must be determined. If the 
reference period is short (say one day or one week) the majority of cases 
encountered are those in which the person engages in more than one 
activity on a continuing basis. For example, a professional engineer 
may teach in a university and also be retained as a consultant by one 
or more principals ; or an office clerk may work in the evenings as a 
musician, When the reference period is longer (say six months or a year) 
many of the cases peice will be those where the individual shifts 
his activity on a pattern which may be seasonal or otherwise (it is 
assumed that in any case where a person has changed his activity because 
of a change in job which is expected to continue, he will report only 
the latest activity). Although other kinds of dual activity (or multiple 
activity) will be encountered the above examples serve to illustrate 
the nature of the problem. 

To determine the principal activity in such cases it is necessary 
to have rules establishing a system of priorities. The simplest method 
is to choose either earnings or time spent as the criterion, and to classify 
accordingly. Thus a person having more than one activity would be 
allocated either to the one from which he derives most income or the one 
on which he spends the most time. It is known that almost all countries 
use one or other of the above criteria and that they are rather evenly 
divided in their preference. If neither of the criteria discussed is available, 
however, some other method must be used, such as asking the respondent 
to indicate the occupation connected with the activity he considers 
to be his principal one. Such solutions, however, are not conducive to 
international comparability and are therefore to be discouraged. 


FuTuRE DEVELOPMENT OF THE I.S.C.O. 


Occupational group headings alone are not sufficient to ensure the 
maximum possible international comparability in reporting data. 
The headings must be defined so that the content of each is clearly 
shown. When the I.S.C.O. was circulated to the countries for comment 


1 This point is discussed here purely from the statistical point of view. Obviously 
in such operations as registration for employment an applicant can be registered simulta- 
neously in more than one occupation. 
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the class headings were supplemented by notes indicating the principal 
items included in each case. Such notes are helpful in obtaining general 
comments and suggestions, but they do not have the precision or com- 
leteness required for application of the classification in practice. 
*recise definitions are therefore being drafted. The I.L.O. will be 
prepared to give guidance to individual countries in relating their 
national occupational titles to the international definitions in terms of a 
national occupational index ; this assistance will be in the form of 
advice in respect of specific cases in which interpretation and conversion 
are difficult. 

The 1.5.C.0. is also being extended beyond the three-digit unit 
groups now being made ready for presentation to the Ninth Interna- 
tional Conference of Labour Statisticians and, when completed, will 
provide a detailed five-digit classification of specific occupations. This 
extension, together with the appropriate definitions, is being carried 
out by the International Labour Office. It is not intended to seek 
international agreement regarding the several thousand detailed catego- 
ries to be established, nor to recommend use of the classification in 
international comparisons for statistical purposes beyond the unit 
group level. 

While the major objective in the development of the first three 
digits of the classification has been to obtain the best possible classifica- 
tion for statistical use at the international level, the extension to the 
fifth digit is directed more particularly to the non-statistical applications 
of occupational classification ', and will make available for the first time 
a single multi-purpose classification of broad usefulness, The widespread 
use of the International Classification of Occupations for Migration and 
Employment Placement (1.C.O.M.E.P.) in migration programmes, 
employment services and related operations has convincingly demon- 
strated the value of international guidance in occupational classification 
at the “job” level. Full advantage is being taken of past experience 
with the 1.C.O.M.E.P. in the extension of the 1.S.C.0., the elaboration 
of which provides definitions of individual occupations and represents 
a significant step forward in the programme that began with the 
development of the 1.C.O.M.E.P. 

It is recognised that countries which already have one or more 
satisfactory classifications need not depend upon the 1.S.C.O. for internal 
use but may arrange, for purposes of international comparison, for the 
greatest possible cing of their classification into the 1.S.C.O. 
categories through the first three digits. Countries which do not have 


occupational classifications or which consider their present classifica- 
tions to be unsatisfactory may find it desirable to adopt the I.S.C.O. 
in its entirety, subject to such modifications as are needed to adapt 
it to national conditions. 


3 This dual approach has been possible without significant sacrifice since international 
statistical comparisons beyond the third digit are rarely feasible, while for most operational 
uses interest attaches to classification at the detailed “ job” level. 


Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 


Last year a preliminary general study appeared in the International 
Labour Review of the possible social implications of the growing use of 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes.’ Somewhat earlier in that year the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy of the United States Congress — 
a Panel of nine persons to appraise the impact of all aspects of the develop- 
ment of atomic energy in that country. The Panel, after collecting evidence 
by oral and written statements from public authorities, industry, trade 
unions and other sources, recently submitted a Report on its findings *, which 
ts briefly analysed below, 


The following survey of the findings of the United States Panel on the 
Impact of the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy makes no claim to being 
complete. It deliberately ignores conclusions and recommendations 
that concern solely or primarily United States policy, such as those 
dealing with the organisation of governmental agencies, the ownership 
of nuclear material, secrecy of A sss mony the granting of patents and 
the like. An effort has been made to select matters on which a synthesis 
of informed opinion in the United States is likely to provide useful 
information and guidance to other countries that are in the early stages 
of developing, or are only just contemplating, an atomic energy pro- 

amme. Similarly, special attention will be paid to the views of the 

anel on possible economic and social implications of atomic energy. 
with only passing reference to medical and other aspects that are outside 
of or marginal to the field of interest of the International Labour Organi- 
sation, 


PROBABLE DEVELOPMENT OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


In the letter transmitting its report the Panel points out that it has 
sought to merge its individual views into a joint judgment and to strike 
a balance between the extremes of opinion expressed in the course of 
its hearings. Its general conclusion is that the coming of economic 
electric power from nuclear fission is likely to have many beneficial and 
few, if any, disruptive effects.* It believes that in 25 years’ time it may 
be hard to isolate the special impact of atomic power from the sum of 
the forces that will then have come to bear on the power economy of 
the United States. Even if a fairly rapid rate of atomic development 
is assumed, it is believed that in 1980 atomic reactors will still be gener- 
ating less than a fourth of the power then required, and steam power 

1“ Atomic Energy and Social Policy ”, Vol. LX XII, No. 1, July 1955, pp. 1-20. 
® Report of the Panel on the Impact of the Peace/ul Uses of Atomic Energy, Vol. 1, 84th 
Congress, Second Session (Washington, United States Government Printing Office, 1956). 

* It should be borne in mind that the Panel was primarily considering, throughout its 
report, the probable impact on the United States, although it does occasionally refer to 
possible consequences in less highly industrialised communities. 
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lants will still be burning 60 per cent. more coal than at present, 

cause of the probable continued rapid increase in the demand for 
electric power. Consequently, coal mining will not be adversely affected ; 
any dislocations which may occur in that industry will be due to factors 
other than atomic energy. Similarly, even if oil lost the whole of its 
present electric-power-generation market, this could be offset by six 
months’ normal increase in the total United States demand. 

The Panel notes that the advent of a new technology based on 
hitherto untapped sources of energy carries with it the possibility of 
great changes in the economic environment. For instance, plant loca- 
tion has so far been generally determined by labour supply, water supply 
and nearness to markets or raw materials. Low-cost electric power may 
prove to be the key to further mechanisation or to radically new pro- 
cesses in chemistry and metallurgy, and may therefore lead to struc- 
tural changes and changes in location that cannot yet be foreseen, But the 
Panel believes that in a reasonably well developed environment the 
capacity for accommodation to the new technology will prove equal to any 
environmental changes that may occur. There are, moreover, factors 
that will tend to make the change gradual—the fact that a nuclear 
reactor is a complex, expensive and potentially hazardous machine, 
that its manufacture calls > highly specialised techniques and materials, 
and that its design requires a knowledge and ingenuity possessed today 
by relitively few people in the world. 

The Report goes on : 


It is not surprising that the prospect of generating electric power from 
nuc'ear fission has been greeted both with overoptimism and overpessimism. 
To sone, atomic power seems to promise to remove all limits to our ability 
to produce and consume. To others, it raises the fear of obsolescence of 
capital investment and disruption of employment. Keflection upon the 
nature of our highly developed industrial economy and its adaptability to 
change makes it clear that there are no facts to support either of these 
extreme views. 

If one thing is clear, it is that much must still be done before atomic 
power becomes widely commercially competitive. Even then, atom 
powerplants will have to be constructed in substantial numbers before they 
will have any significant influence on the American economy 

In the long run, such technological advances as nuclear power add impetus 
to the dynamic elements of economic expansion, From the crucible of change 
comes abundance. Sudden changes in established economic and social 
patterns seldom flow from any single technological advance. 


CONTROLLED THERMONUCLEAR POWER 


The Panel felt itself unable to make any useful contribution by coe | 
) 


of estimating the possible future impact of thermonuclear power (base 

not on nuclear fission but on the fusion of light nuclei, such as those 
of deuterium, an isotope of hydrogen). Many basic difficulties had still 
to be overcome, and some technological “ breakthrough” might be 
required in order to achieve success, but the problem would doubtless 
eventually be solved. When it was, the consequences would have an 
impact on the economies of the entire world. One interesting point made 
by the Pan»! is that thermonuclear power units give promise of being 
extremely safe. The amount of fuel normally present within such 
machines would be very small, and the possibility of a serious accident 
due to the failure of a component or a mistake on the part of the operator 
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would be “ virtually negligible”. Even in the event of an accident, 
there would be no harmful fission products to contaminate the sur- 
rounding area. The Panel concludes with a recommendation which, 
although applying to the United States, seems to be of some general 
interest. It urges that the Atomic Energy Commission, when it encour- 
ages investment in nuclear fission power, should see to it that investors 
have sufficient information about the feasibility of nuclear fusion power 
upon which to base their decisions wisely. 


MEDICINE AND PusLiic HEALTH 


The Report indicates in some detail the ways in which atomic 
energy is being used in medical research, diagnosis and therapy. It must 
suffice here to mention one or two points of general interest. Atomic 
energy techniques, it is pointed out, have their dangerous as well as 
their beneficial side. As the public becomes more radiation conscious, 
both the medical profession and individual citizens seem likely to 

ive increasing consideration to a more judicious use of these techniques, 

including a system for recording the dosages of radiation doiibeed by 
individuals, In general the Panel finds that, for the individual, atomic 
developments in medicine (together with other medical discoveries) 
should mean fewer days of sickness, fewer days in hospitals and a longer, 
more useful life. For society as a whole the cumulative effect will be 
more and more men and women on the job every day, greater produc- 
tivity, larger populations and a greater proportion of elderly people. 
From which the Panel concludes that we must develop the ability to 
support a larger percentage of our population while they enjoy the 
years that have been added to their lives ; at the same time “ our past 
practice of regarding men and women of 65 as being at the end of their 
useful working lives will have to change”. 


AGRICULTURE AND FoopD PRESERVATION 


Here again it is not possible to go into details of the ways in which 
atomic energy is being or can be used to develop or even revolutionise 
agriculture and to preserve food, The following general opinion is 
expressed as regards agricultural uses : 


We may, therefore, expect higher farm output, more flexibility as to the 
crops and animals produced, and ultimately more varied diets at lower 
costs. 

These are not benefits which will happen automatically as a result of 
technological progress. None of them wil come suddenly ; most cannot be 
achieved until food producers learn to adopt the modern techniques and 

roducts of atomic agricultural developments. Thetime lag between the 
invention and the adoption of new technologies by the farmer, however, is 
diminishing, and it is likely that widespread interest in atomic energy will 
speed the adoption process. 

The entire world appears to have new opportunity in atomic energy to 
move forward to an age of food abundance. America’s present farm surplus 
problem may even reflect the pattern to which atomic applications in 
agriculture may eventually lead, wherever men are willing to learn and apply 
new ideas, 

In underdeveloped nations, these powerful new atomic tools will help 
bridge the gap between scarcity and abundance, In the United States, 
where we already have enough—and in some cases more than enough— 
they will intensify the problems of overproduction. 
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The Panel considers that in the long run food preservation by 
radiation will help to reduce perishability and will probably tend to 
accentuate present trends towards mechanisation in the food-processing 
industry. It is not likely to have a revolutionary effect on the food 
aspect of the living standards of the less highiy industrialised countries. 
Nor does it seem that it will to any substantial extent replace other 
methods of food preservation in the foreseeable future ; it will rather 
be a supplement to other methods where it is economically feasible. 
In so far as it is applied it will probably call for a higher peeeecmar 
of skilled workers in the food industry, but the levels of skill required 
should not be difficult to meet by retraining. 


TRANSPORT 


Shipping 
The Panel believes that nuclear energy could become a significant 
source of power for commercial shipping within the next ten to 15 years, 
The actual rate of development is expected to depend in part on the 
relative competitive position of nuclear power as determined through 
experience.’ Atomic Ae geome has the best chance of being competitive 
in the case of large, high-powered ships that carry heavy bulk cargoes 


in unlimited supply and spend the maximum amount of time at sea 
—e.g. oil tankers and bulk ore carriers. In the case of dry-cargo 
freighters the prospects are less promising, since their size and speed 
are kept down by considerations of availability of cargo, so that extra 
carrying space is not at a premium, es that spend 50 per cent. 


or more of their lives in port being loaded and unloaded probably 
cannot obtain an adequate return on the high capital investment at 
present required in atomic marine engines. 


Aurcraft 


The Panel considers that, were it not for military urgency, the 
emergence of atomic-powered aircraft would lie far in the future, and 
commercial aircraft of this type are likely to be developed only as a 
by-product of military development. In any case, as far as can be seen 
at present, only long-range cargo aircraft appear likely to be able to 
make profitable use of atomic power. Consequently, the impact of this 
development will probably be slight and not in the immediate future. 


Railways 


Atomic locomotives, according to the Report, could in all probabil- 
ity be built and operated successfully, but they appear to offer no 
economic advantages until substantial improvements in reactor techno- 
logy are made. The danger of a major accident involving serious 
radioactive contamination should not be minimised, The Panel therefore 
considers that there is little likelihood that diesel-electric and oil- 
burning locomotives will be displaced in the foreseeable future. 


1Since the Panel's Report was published it has been announced that the cost of 
constructing a nuclear-powered submarine is at present about 50 million dollars as 
against 22.5 million dollars for a conventional type (Atomic Energy Newsletter (New York), 
20 Mar. 1956). 
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Motor Vehicles 


Atomic-powered motor cars and commercial vehicles are not, the 
Report states, feasible today and apparently will not be in the fore- 
seeable future. 


GENERAL INDUSTRIAL USES 


On the basis of the information before it, the Panel estimates that 
the 1 million dollars’ worth of radioisotopes now being sold annually 
by the Atomic Energy Commission to United States industry make 
possible savings of about 100 million dollars annually through process 
and quality control. These atomic tools are so cheap, require so little 
capital investment and permit such prompt returns that their use 
is expanding rapidly. Some 1,200 industrial firms are currently using 
radioisotopes as sources of radiation and as tracers in production 
processes and basic research. Some 350 firms are using them in radio- 

aphy to inspect metal castings and welds for possible flaws. About 
use a large variety of radioisotope gauges to measure the thickness 
and density of such materials as sheet metal, rubber, paper and plastics. 
They are also used on a large scale in the tobacco industry to determine 
the quality of cigarettes. The Panel considers that these and other 
uses will continue to spread and will contribute to increased productivity 
and lower costs for industry. 

In the long run, however, it is suggested that even greater significance 
may attach to the future utilisation of atomic heat and radiation in 
such industrial fields as food preservation, industrial chemical produc- 
tion and many others. This development, however, is thought to lie 
a few years ahead, Atomic heating for industrial and residential build- 
ings is theoretically feasible, but the Panel does not consider it likely 
to prove economically competitive on any substantial scale. 


EDUCATION AND MANPOWER TRAINING 


Education of the Public 


The Panel attaches great importance to the development of well- 
informed public opinion and a balanced attitude to atomic energy 
questions. In some parts of the world people have been encouraged 
to expect very much from the peaceful atom very soon. They expect 
their deserts to bloom and industrialisation to take place swiftly. 
On this point the Panel observes— 


The promises are genuine ; the hopes are well founded ; but understanding 
of the time scale involved seems all too frequently to be inadequate. If 

romises—stated or implied—do not become realities, who will be Chasen ? 
What motives will be attributed ? What will be the consequences ? 

Technical facts are frequently stretched beyond reality in speeches, 
articles, and statements by highly placed officials in both the executive and 
legislative branches. American businessmen of international stature also 
make the same error. Atomic energy is established as newsworthy in itself 
and receives international news coverage. There seems to be a natural 
tendency for each speaker or writer to outpromise the last. Such actions 
can be a basic disservice to the vast millions who are uninitiated to atomic 
facts. The objectives of our research programmes cannot be accomplished 
by wishful thinking. 
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It is further pointed out that much of the answer to this problem 
of achieving a balanced and temperate public attitude lies with the 
press and other public information media, which must take the trouble 
to inform themselves of the available technical facts so as to be able 
to present information on atomic energy with sober judgment. 

One particular aspect of the need for public education is for workers, 
say in food-processing plants, to accept the new technique of radiation 
iat at ge of food as part of their normal working environment. 
Similarly, consumers must be prepared to accept radiation-preserved 
foods as safe to eat if this technique is to have acceptance. The public 
must also learn to live with atomic power plants. The Panel points 
out that dozens of American communities have already come to accept, 
without serious qualms, the nearby presence of atomic production 
and processing plants. But as each one was built the responsible 
authorities took pains to organise local public education courses, and 
similar steps will probably be necessary for some years to come. 


Training Needs 


On this important aspect of the question, the Panel has the 
following observations to make : 


Many workmen, with many different skills, will have to learn to work with 
the atom. In actual practice most of them will not need knowledge radically 
different from that which they already have. But like most new technologies, 
peaceful uses of atomic energy require new twists to old skills. Certainly, 
the X-ray technician working with a radioactive source, instead of an X-ray 
machine, will not find his job strange. The printing pressman will scarcely 
be aware that a radioactivated gauge regulates the flow of paper through his 
press. 

Some trades will be affected more directly. A good example is the welding 
trade. A review on this subject made for us by the Commission has concluded 
that construction of atomic plants calls for higher skill in welding than in 
any other trade. Yet, as plant after plant has been built, this has not proved 
an insuperable problem. Several thousand welders in the United States 
have today had experience in meeting the high standards required in atomic 
reactors and atomic processing systems. Many of these have been retrained 
at temporary spec ial schools set up on the job. Ketraining periods have 
seldom exceeded ten days, and costs, although widely varying, have seldom 
been high. 

Commission, industry, and Labor Department experience indicates that 
the skills which will be required of the majority of affected workers can be 
met by present union and industrial practices, including on-the-job training, 
normal apprenticeship, and vocational training courses. Immediate needs 
of the young atomic industry obviously must be met from the existing pools 
of trained manpower. During the next few years it seems likely that enough 
skilled workers can be retrained at reasonable costs to accomplish the tasks 
at hand. 

We do not anticipate a rate of growth of any peaceful use of atom 
energy by itself which would appear to upset the normal industrial training 
pattern. There does appear to be cause for concern among those responsible 
for such training, unless the far-sighted efforts of some unions for an orderly 
approach to training for atomic work are pursued vigorousl) 

In short, we see a period of gradual build-up, in which living and working 
with atomic energy will become a part of the pattern of everyday hfe. 
With proper planning by appropriate private, labour and government 
organisations, this should move along at a sufficiently rapid rate to .meet 
industrial needs. 
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The manpower outlook for professional talent in the atomic energy field, 
particularly scientists and engineers, is different. Even a casual glance at 
trade journal and newspaper advertisements indicates the almost frantic 
search for scientific and engineering manpower with experience and training 
in atomic energy. We suspect that the competition for personnel in these 
categories may be greater than the competition for selling atomic products. 


The Panel is not unduly alarmed about the shortage of scientists 
and engineers in fields concerned with the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy provided prompt and adequate action is taken. The Atomic 
Energy Commission has estimated that, if 83 million kilowatts of atomic 
electric power-generating capacity were to be installed in the United 
States by 1975, a total of some 16,000 scientists and engineers would be 
required to design, construct and operate the plants and the related 
fuel fabrication and chemical processing plants. The task of gradually 
providing this number over two decades would not be unduly difficult 
were it not for the concurrent growing demand for large numbers of 
highly qualified technical people throughout all fields of industry and 
government, “The provision of faculties and facilities to meet the 
needs is a task requiring the diligent efforts of educators, industry 
and, where necessary, governmental agencies.” The Panel disclaims 
any intention of examining the general educational system of the 
country, but it refers in passing to the need for a modernisation of 
basic science courses, for encouragement to young people to seek 
college and post-graduate training, and for ensuring that lack of financial 
means does not prevent able students from being trained expeditiously 
to the limits of their capabilities. 


HAZARDS AND PROTECTION 


The Panel points to the urgent need to foster research into the 
causes, effects and control of atomic hazards. “ If adequate protection 
is to be afforded all those who might be exposed to harmful levels of 
radiation, we must know exactly what it is we are protecting against.” 
Overcautious safety standards applied without adequate knowledge 
could be so costly as to deter development in this field. On the other 
hand, if hazards are unreasonably high, the world should know it promptly 
so as to determine the safe limits of peaceful application of atomic 


energy. 

Alter referring again to the variety of industrial operations in which 
radiation of various kinds is applied, as well as to its uses in medicine, 
research and agriculture, the Panel goes on to consider the ways in 
which accidents may occur. These include: inadequate shielding of 
sources of radiation ; rupture of containers in which radioactive sub- 
stances are being used, shipped or stored ; careless handling ; inatten- 
tion to proper dose levels by those working with or near radiation. 
If a nuclear reactor got out of control it might, under special conditions, 
cause widespread injury. “ This should not occur if design and operating 
standards are properly established and effectively enforced. Yet men 
make mistakes and accidents happen.” The Panel notes that the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission and its contractors appear to have 
a remarkably outstanding safety record, but it points out that the 
expanding use of atomic energy for peaceful purposes involves —— 
exposure for a much larger proportion of the population. Tolerance 
doses must therefore be kept constantly under review, and strict and 
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regular inspection is essential. Among other things the inspection 
service must see to it that workers are not permitted to circumvent 
(as has happened in other cases in the past) safety equipment and pro- 
cedures designed for their own protection. Finally, the Panel stresses 
the need for adequate workmen’s compensation provisions. It notes 
that many states in the United States have already modified their 
workmen’s compensation laws or regulations to permit coverage for 
radiation injuries. In this connection care should be exercised by all 
concerned to make sure that all real injuries are properly covered, 
but that at the same time imagined or tenuously ated injuries continue 
to be dealt with “in reasonable balance ”. 


a 
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at most a very slow improvement of the situation, and may even not be 
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in Yugoslavia. In terms of the ratio of dwellings to population rural districts 
appear to be worse off than urban districts in Czechoslovakia, Finland, 
France, Western Germany, Greece, Hungary, Poland, Turkey and Yugo- 
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slavia, and probably also in Austria, in spite of a considerably faster popula- 
tion increase in urban than in rural districts in most of these countries ; but 
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Sweden and the U.S.S.R. 
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this body has published a profusely illustrated album containing material 
of interest for the study of the development of manufacturing industry in 
Uruguay. 


UNION SYNDICALE suIssE, Jableaux synchroniques 1800-1955. Les événe- 
ments les plus importants : technique, économie, politique, mouvement 
syndical, politique et législation sociales, mouvement ouvrier, a l'étranger et 
en Suisse. Compiled by Willy Ketter. Berne, 1955, 83 pp. (Also in 
German.) 


ZALESKI, Eugéne. Mouvements ouvriers et socialistes (Chronologie et biblio- 
graphie). La Russie. Tome 1: 1725-1907. Paris, Les Editions ouvriéres, 
1956. 462 pp. 


Labour Law. 


BRISSENDEN, Paul. F. The Labor Injunction in Hawau. Washington, Annals 
of American Economics, 1956. 68 pp. $1. 


BUNDESARBEITSMINISTERIUM, Federal Kepublic of Germany. Settrdyge zu 
Problemen des neuzeitlichen Arbeitsvechts. Festschrift fiir Wilhelm 
Herscl.el. Stuttgart, W. Kohlhammer Verlag, 1955. 197 pp. 


Gayer, J. L. Industrial Law. London, English Universities Press Ltd., 
1955. xxvi+362 pp. 30s. 


Hveck, Alfred, and Nipperprey, Hans Carl. Lehrbuch des Arbeitsvechts. 
Sixth edition, entirely revised. Two volumes. Berlin, Frankfurt-on- 
Main, Verlag Franz Vahlen G.mb.H., 1955. 99 pp. and 151 pp. 


Riva SANSEVERINO, Luisa. Diritto del lavoro. Il contratto individuale dt 
lavoro. Seventh edition, revised and brought up to date. Padua, 
C.E.D.A.M., 1955. x+-354 pp. 2,200 lire. 
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Benie.u, Jean, and others. Manuel pratique du chef administratif. Paris, 
Editions de |’entreprise moderne, 1956. 160 pp. 


FLeisuman, Edwin A., Harris, Edwin F., and Burtt, Harold E, Leadership 
and Supervision in Industry. An Evaluation of a Supervisory Training 
Program. Columbus, Ohio, State University, 1985, xiii+110 pp. 
$4 (cloth), $3 (paper). 


Hanson, A. H. (edited by). Public Enterprise. A Study of Its Organisation 
and Management in Various Countries. Brussels, International Institute 
of Administrative Sciences, 1955. 530 pp. $7; 350 Belgian francs. 


IsTITUTO PER L’ADDESTRAMENTO NELL’INDUSTRIA, IsTITUTO DI STUDI SUL 
Lavoro. Il metodo T.W.1. per la formazione dei capi, by E. Pautt. 
Collana di studi sul lavoro, No. 1. Milan, Edizioni Consulente delle 
Aziende, 1955. 251 pp. 


L’assistenza ai capi nel metodo T.W.1., by E. Pauwi. Collana di studi sul 
lavoro, No. 2. Milan, Edizioni Consulente delle Aziende, 1955. 69 pp. 


olandesi nell’addestramento e nella formazione dei capi. 
Collana di studi sul lavoro, No. 3. Milan, Edizioni Consulente delle 
Aziende, 1955, 35 pp. 


Glossario di termini stranieri in materia di organizzazione del lavoro. 
Collana di studi sul lavoro, No. 4. Milan, Edizioni Consulente delle 
Aziende, 1955. 55 pp. 


L'organizzazione umana del lavoro in Italia. Collana di studi sul lavoro, 
No, 5. Milan, Edizioni Consulente delle Aziende, 1955. 140 pp. 


Irgson, William Grant, and Grant, Eugene L. Handbook of Industrial 
Engineering and Management. Englewood Clifis, New Jersey, Prentice- 
Hall, 1955. viii+ 1,203 pp. 


Jaques, Elliott. Measurement of Responsibility. A Study of Work, Payment, 
and Individual Capacity. London, Tavistock Publications, 1956. 
xiii+143 pp. 15s. 


Newman, Harry, and Sipnry, D. M. Teaching Management. A Practical 
Handbook with Special Reference to the Case Study Method. London, 
Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., 1955. xxi+274+4xxvi pp. 15s. 


OFFICE BELGE POUR L’ACCROISSEMENT DE LA PRODUCTIVITE. Organisation 
industrielle. Mission belge aux Etats-Unis, 15 avril-1° juin 1953. 
Enquéte en vue de |’accroissement de la productivité. Brussels, 1955. 
136 pp. 


Wacker, Charles R. and others. The Foreman on the Assembly Line. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, Harvard University Press, 1956. 197 pp. $4. 


Manpower. 


Cactrks, Benigno (selected and edited by). Regards sur les métiers du 
bdtiment. Collection “ Peuple et Culture”. Paris, Editions du Seuil, 
1955. 190 pp. 


Meyerson, I., VERNANT, J.-P., and others. Le travail. Les métiers. L'em- 
plot. Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 1955. 208 pp. 600 francs. 
Vocational Guidance and Training. 


ALLEN, Robert M. Guide to Psychological Tests and Measurements. Coral 
Gables, Florida, University of Miami Press, 1955. 116 pp. $1.25. 


Management. 
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FOUNDATION FOR RESEARCH ON HUMAN RELATIONS. Training in Human 
Relations. Report of a Seminar Conducted by the Foundation at Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, November 10-11 and December 2-3, and in Bronxville, 
New York, December 9-10, 1954. Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1955. 25 pp. 


$1. 


WELLENS, John. Education and Training in Industry. Foreword by Sir 
Percy H. Mitts. Manchester, Columbine Press, 1955. x 4-142 pp. 17s. 6d. 
This book reviews the current practice in the main fields of Industrial 

Training, and seeks to delineate a basic system. It stresses the importance 

of treating training as an integrated whole, instead of regarding it as com- 

posed of distinct sections concerned with apprenticeship, supervisory 
training, technological training and so forth. 

Vocational training has surged forward during and since the war and has 
become a happy hunting ground for large numbers of educationalists. This 
has resulted in a multitude of training schemes, not all of them well conceived 
or directed. There is a danger that insufficiently planned schemes resulting 
in poor training may tend to increase the doubts in the minds of employers 
not yet fully convinced of the importance of training at all levels. 


Conditions of Work. 


ALPHEN DE VEER, M. R. van. Success and Failure in Industry. A Psycho- 
medical Study. Assen, Van Gorcum & Comp. N.V.-G.A. Hak & Dr. 
H. J. Prakke, 1955. 228 pp. 


Aumont, Michéle. Monde ouvrier méconnu. Carnets d'usine. Paris, Editions 
Spes, 1956. 420 pp. 750 francs. 


CAMPBELL, G. A. The Civil Service in Britain. Harmondsworth, Middlesex, 
Penguin Books, 1955. 383 pp. 3s. 6d. 


CHISHOLM, Cecil (editor). Communication in Industry. Associate authors : 
R. W. Bett, M. J. Buckmaster, Archibald Crawrorp and others. 
London, Business Publications Ltd., 1955. xi+4 284 pp. 35s. 


Haas, Marcel. Les conditions de travail des employés en Suisse romande. 
Lausanne, Fédération romande des employés, 1955. 36 pp 


KeELsati, R. K. Higher Civil Servants in Britain from 1870 to the Present 
Day. London, Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., 1955. xvi +233 pp. 25s. 


Mercitton, Henri. La rémunération des employés. Publication du Centre 
d'études économiques, Etudes et mémoires. Paris, Librairie Armand 


Colin, 1955. xi+252 pp. 
RoOvAL COMMISSION ON THE CiviL Service, United Kingdom. Report 1953-55 


Presented to Parliament by Command of Her Majesty, November 1955 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1955. vili+ 238 pp. 6s. 6d. 


Scott Baper COMMONWEALTH, Lrp. New Life im Industry. Handbook 
and Charter for the Staff of Scott Bader & Co, Ltd. Wellingborough, 
Northamptonshire, 1955. 69 pp 


Social Security ; Public Health. 


Acuirre BectrAn, Gonzalo, Programas de salud en la situacién intercul- 
tural. Mexico, Instituto Indigenista Interamericano, 1955. 191 pp. 
6 pesos. 
In this book, published by the Inter-American Indian Institute, 
Mr. Aguirre Beltran makes a thorough study of the Mexican Government's 
hygiene and public health schemes now being carried out by the 
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co-ordinating centres of the National Indian Institute in the “ inter-cultural ” 
—— of the country. The author analyses the principles behind these 
schemes and goes on to describe the methods used, the difficulties encoun- 
tered and the results obtained. Both principles and methods are essentially 
empirical, having been dictated by practical experience over a number of 
years, and they are ap lied with the considerable flexibility required in such 
a distinctive cultural environment. 

In these “ inter-cultural ” regions the traditional Indian population with 
its own characteristics lives in close economic contact with a mestizo, neo- 
Mexican urban population, whose culture is a regional variant of the national 
culture and who combine, in varying degree, Indian practices and 
cultural patterns with modern ideas and methods, It follows that, in pre- 
paring any hygiene and public health scheme, a thorough study must be 
made of the culture and outlook of those groups of the population for whom 
it is intended, Such schemes, moreover, must first be accepted by the groups 
concerned, who must also be allowed to take part in their operation. The 
methods used to overcome the difficulties and problems arising out of the 
outlook and practices of these peoples vary wide ely with the characteristics 
of each group. 

After making a general analysis of the cultural problems peculiar to the 
regions, the author examines the chief aims of the hygiene and public health 
schemes operating in them, viz. (1) a healthier environment (the ecological 
factor, population, living conditions, problems of water supply, housing and 
clothing) ; (2) agriculture and nutrition (the Indian diet, its nutritional 
value, nutritional programmes) ; (3) maternity and child care ; (4) preventive 
medicine ; (5) education and hygiene (aims, teaching methods, training 
of auxiliary health workers, etc.). 


Cédigo mexicano de la seguridad social (Ley del seguro social y disposiciones 
complementarias). Mexico City, Editorial Porrda, S.A., 1955. 250 pp. 


Cédigo sanitario de los Estados Unidos Mexicanos. Mexico City, Editorial 
1955, 109 pp. 


Furicni, Mario. L’assicurazione malattie dei lavoratori. Obblighi degli 
imprenditori, agli assicurati. Norme pratiche e testi legislativi, 
Milan, L. Pirola, 1955. 104 pp. 500 lire. 

A perder of legislative and practical social security standards as they 
affect employers’ obligations (registration of establishments and workers, 
parts of the wage subject to contribution, etc.) and the rights of insured 
persons (type, value and limitations of benefit, etc.) under the Italian 
compulsory sickness insurance scheme. 


MINISTERO DEL LAVORO E DELLA PREVIDENZA Sociace, Italy. La tutela 
delle lavoratrici madri, Rassegna del Lavoro, Quaderno No, 2. Rome, 
1955. 124 pp. 


Santoro, Giuseppe Nicola. JI diritto alle pensioni della previdenza sociale. 
Manuale pratico per la tutela dei diritti nell’assicurazione obbligatoria, 
volontaria e teecltative, con testo integrale della legge 4 agosto 1955 
no, 692 per l’assistenza di malattia ai pensionati. Fourth edition. Milan, 
L. di G. Pirola, 1955. 79 pp. 400 lire. 


A practical reference book showing the contributions and benefits under 
the Italian compulsory and voluntary invalidity, old-age and survivors’ 
pension schemes as prescribed by the legislation fe in force in 1955, including 
the new regulations on sickness benefit for pension holders. 


ScuraperR, Hermann. Der Schutz gegen Arbeitsschdden in der Sozialveform. 
Gutachten aus Anregung der Verbinde der gewerblichen und land- 
wirtschaftlichen Berufsgenossenschaften im September 1955. Berlin, 
Bielefeld, Munich, Erich Schmidt, 1955. 38 pp. DM 2.50. 
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ScHRoERS, Fritz (compiled by) Wertschaffende Arbeitslosenfiirsorge. 
cherei fiir Arbeitsvermittlung und Arbeitslosenversicherung, Vol. IV. 
Stuttgart, Cologne, W. Kohlhammer, 1955. x-+ 231 pp. 


STATE OF New York, Commission on Pensions. Report of the State Com- 
mission on Pensions on Supplementation or Coordination of Social Security 
Coverage and Benefits of Siate Employees’ Retirement System, 1956. 
Legislative Document (1956), No. 13. Albany, Williams Press, Inc., 
1956. 49 pp. 


Titmuss, R. M. The Social Division of Welfare. Eleanor Rathbone Memorial 
Lecture. Liverpool, University Press, 1956. 23 pp. 2s. 6d. 


Wirth, Marcel. Le choix des prestations dans les caisses de vetraite. Foreword 
by Rodolphe Stapier. Lausanne, Librairie Payot, 1955. 190 pp. 


Living Conditions. 


Barpasn, Jack, Universities and Unions in Workers’ Education. New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1955. xv +206 pp. §3. 


Lee, Kose Hum, The City. Urbanism and Urbanization in Major World 
Regions. Chicago, Philadelphia, New York, J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1955. vili+568 pp. $5.50. 


UNION EDUCATION SERVICE, University of Chicago, Labor's Stake in 
World Affairs. Source Materials for Discussion Programs Chicago, 
1955. vi+238 pp. §2. 

This volume contains factual matter and suggestions for discussion 
rogrammes designed to educate trade union members to take a greater 
interest in public and world affairs. It is intended specifically for union 
members in the United States, and probably much of the material would 
not prove appropriate for use in other countries. It should, however, prov ide 
stimulating and practical guidance for those interested in organising courses 
of workers’ education in many countries. 


UNIONE ITALIANA DELLA CULTURA PopoLarRE. L'educaztone dei lavoratori 
Terzo congresso nazionale dell’'unione italiana della cultura popolare, 
Bari 7-10 aprile 1955. Milan, 1955. 174 pp. 800 lire 


UNIVERSITE LIBRE DE BruxeEcves, Institut de Sociologie Solvay. XX] Vm 
Semaine sociale universitaire sur l'alimentation, du 18 au 23 octobre 1954. 
Brussels, 1955. 337 pp 


Agriculture. 


CoLoniaL Orrice, United Kingdom. Land Registration. By Ernest Dow- 
son and V. L. O. SHepparp. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1956. 
x+265 pp. 


EYEATIIAH, XP. 'H yewpyla. 'And Athens, 

Arg. Papazissis, 1956. 86 pp. 

This work is a general study of the place of the rural economy in the 
economy as a whole, its dependence on the national and international 
economy, the difference between agricultural production and industrial 
production, and the social consequences of mechanisation. The author also 
discusses the choice of methods that should be used in investigating social 
and economic questions in agriculture. The book gives a complete picture 
of the state and trends of Greek agriculture today and draws a parallel with 
the position of agriculture throughout the world ; on this point it gives a 
bibliography of post-war publications 
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Futter, Varden. Labour Relations in Agriculture. Berkeley, University 
of California, Institute of Industrial Relations, 1955.  viii+46 pp. 
50 cents. 


This is the third of a series of reports dealing with labour relations on the 
West Coast of the United States. What makes it different from the others 
is the fact, as shown by the author, that collective bargaining has not de- 
veloped in agriculture on a permanent basis. Although hired labour— 
especially seasonal labour—is important in the specialised type of farming 
characteristic of many California farms, there has been little organisation 
on the part of farm workers but much more on the part of employers. Thus, 
labour relations in agriculture are based on a situation of unbalance which 
precludes the use of collective bargaining and leads to unilaterism. 

The author reviews the history of the failure of farm workers’ unions and 
the reasons for it, and refers to the exclusion of agricultural workers from 
most labour legislation. The availability of foreign contract labour willing 
to perform certain jobs that nationals are reluctant to accept at wages 
below those in competitive occupations has been an important element. 
Under conditions of full employment attracting domestic farm workers to 
other occupations, and with the increasing use of foreign labour, the author 
sees little prospect for the organisation of farm workers in the future, and 
concludes that only legislative action is likely to restore balance in labour 
relations. 


Movunasses, Jamal, Sociologie rurale. Cours professé a |’université Syrienne 
Damas), 1954-1955. Vol. I. Damascus, Librairie Papyrus, 1955. 
23 pp. (In arabic.) 


Unitep PLANTERS’ Association, Southern India. Plantations in India’s 
Economy, Nilgiri, Southern India, 1955. 27 pp. 1 rupee, 8 annas. 


Co-operation. 


Desrocues, Henri, and Meister, Albert. Une communauté de travail de la 
banlieue parisienne. Essai monographique. Special number of Com- 
munaulé et vie coopérative, No. 2, Jan.-June 1955, Paris, Entente com- 
munautaire et Bureau d'études coopératives et communautaires, 1955. 
143 pp. 350 francs (France), 450 francs (abroad). 


LAVERGNE, Bernard. Le socialisme coopératif. Exposé des faits et doctrine. 
Paris, Année politique et économique, et Presses universitaires de France, 
1955. 71 pp. 240 francs. 


Ta Tpavra “ Tod Luver 1925-1955, Edited by Th. Tzortzaxis. 
Nos, 104-106. With summaries of all the contributors’ articles, together 
with an analytical table of contents, in French, Athens, 1955. 190 pp. 


This special number of the “ Co-operator”, issued to commemorate 
its 30th anniversary, contains a number of exhaustive articles by leading 
Greek and foreign co-operators on various features of the co-operative 
movement in Greece and abroad, as well as on certain aspects of popular 
custom in their relation to co-operation. 
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Population and Planned 
Parenthood in India 


By S. CHANDRASEKHAR 


An analysis of the problems set by the increasing birth rate in 
India, and of the difficulties in the way of widespread adoption of 
birth control. Foreword by Julian Husley, F.R.S. 12s. 6d. 


World Population and Resources 


In this report, produced by P.E.P. (Political and Economic 
Planning), a very distinguished group of natural and social scientists 
has attempted a systematic survey of the natural and economic 
resources of the world in relation to the expected growth of popula- 
tion over the next few decades. 30s. 


China Under Communism 
By RICHARD L. WALKER 


A documented study of the workings of the Government that has 
ruled China for the past five years. It shows how the traditional 
Chinese civilisation is giving way to the Soviet system. 

Illustrated, 30s. 


Social Foundations 
of Wage Policy 


By BARBARA WOOTTON 


In this authoritative study of contemporary British wage policy 
an attempt is made to uncover some of the social influences which 
affect the determination of wage and salary rates, “ Not only for 
the facts that she has unearthed and presented but for the fresh- 
ness of her approach to this tiresome problem, this must be considered 
a work of first importance." —Spectator. 15s. 


40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


The Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science 
The Quarterly Journal of the Canadian Political Science Association 


Volume XXII, Number 2 May 1956 
British Labour's Lobby, 1867-75 H. W. McCrravy 
Membership Participation in Policy-Making in the C.C.P. o* . . Frederick C. Encetmann 
National Savings and Changing Employment in Canada, 1926-54 ‘ .. Karel 
Government in Contemporary Brazil Leslie Lirson 
Concentration of Economic Power and the Economic Elite in Canada . . . John Porter 


Exchange Stabilization in Canada, 1950-54 Harry C. Eastman 
and Stefan 


Annual subscription : $6.00 Single copies : $1.50 
Subscriptions may be sent to: 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PRESS, TORONTO 5, CANADA 


THE INDUSTRIAL COURT REPORTER 


Issued monthly since January 1948, the Industrial Court Reporter 
contains important orders and awards of the Industrial Court and tribunals 
of Bombay state, The Reporter serves employers, employees, trade unions 
and lawyers by bringing together in one place the case law on industrial and 
labour matters. 


Annual subscription, 15 rupees Single copies, 1 rupes § annas 
The Industrial Court Reporter Volume for 1946-47; 12 rupees 


Obtainable through recognised booksellers on direct from: 


Orrice or tue Derury Commissioner oF Latour (ADMINISTRATION), 
Secreraniat Bompay-1, Inpta 


THE INDIAN ECONOMIC JOURNAL 


The Quarterly Jowrnal of the Indian Economic Association 
Edited by: C. N. Vaxit — R. BaLtakrisHna — P. R. BRAHMANANDA 
Vol, 11 April 1956 No. 4 
An Expenditure Tax. D. T. Lu 
1.M.F.; An Appraisal of Its Work R. K. Amin 
Towards a Choice among Alternative Investment ‘Projects T. MANonaran 
Occupational Pattern in Andhra . M. S. Prakasa Rao 
Stability and Fiscal Policy in Underdevelopec Economies A. K. Guosn 
Reviews Notes 
Membership tee ; Rs. 15 per year. Annual Subscription : Rs. 15 or £1 5s. or $4.00 inclusive of postage. 
Single copy : Rs. 5 or 7s. 6d, or $1.25 post free. 
Tue InpIAN Economic JOURNAL, SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND 
SocioLoGy, UNiversiry oF BomBay, BomBay 1 


THE ECONOMIC RECORD 


Published half-yearly in May and November 
The Journal ‘of the Economic Society of Australia and New Zealand 


Partiat Contents, May 1956; 


Australia’s Long-Term Balance of Payments Problems . . ... Erik Lowprers 
Malcolm Hi 


Uniform Taxation with States Taxing Incomes 
L. V. Betts 


Towards a Theory of Industrial Concentration Edith T. Penrose 
The Ottawa Agreement Now. . . W. R. Carney 
Single copies : 12s. 6d. (Australian) Annual subscription: 25s. (Australian) 


MELBOURNE UNIversity Press, The University, Melbourne, N. 3, Victoria 
Australia, 


The LL.O. 


The International Labour Organisation is an intergovernmental agency, of which 
73 countries are members. Representatives of governments, of management and of 
labour organisations participate in its work. It was established in 1919 and entered 
into relationship with the United Nations as 4 specialised agency in 1946. 


Its purpose is to promote social justice in all the countries of the world. To this 
end it collects and disseminates information about labour and social conditions, for- 
mulates international standards and supervises their national application. It also 
engages in operational activities and provides technical assistance in carrying out 
social and economic development programmes. 


The machinery of the Organisation consists of— 


The International Labour Conference, which is the supreme body of the Organisa- 
tion. It constitutes a world forum for labour and social questions. National dele- 
gations to the annual meetings comprise four delegates, two representing the 
government, one representing management, and one representing labour ; each 
delegate speaks and votes independently, so that all points of view find full 
expression, 


The Governing Body, composed of twenty government representatives, ten 
representatives of management and ten representatives of labour, which is the 
executive council of the Organisation 


The International Labour Office, which acts as a secretariat, an operational head- 
quarters, a world information centre and a publishing house. It is staffed by 
experts drawn from many different countries, whose knowledge, experience and 
advice are available to all nations which are Members of the Organisation. It has 
branch offices and correspondents in many countries. 


The Conference adopts international labour standards which are formulated in 
special international treaties called Conventions, and in Recommendations, These are 
based on careful fact-finding and discussion. As a two-thirds majority of the Con- 
ference is required for their adoption, they represent the general agreement of informed 
world opinion. The decisions of the Conference are not automatically binding, but 
governments must submit the Conference standards to their nationa! legislatures. 
When the legislature accepts a Convention the government is bound to apply it. 


On the operational side the I.L.O. provides governments with expert advice and 
technical assistance in matters connected with labour and social policy. For this 
purpose it has established in various parts of the world field offices which serve as 
centres for assistance to governments in such matters as building up employment 
services, increasing productivity, the development of training facilities and the 
administration of social security programmes, The I.L.O. participates in operating 
the United Nations Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. 

The work of the Organisation also includes the holding of regional conferences, 
sessions of Industrial Committees to discuss the problems of particular industries on 
an international basis, and a variety of specialised technical meetings. 


All these activities are closely co-ordinated with a view to fulfilment of the purpose 
for which the International Labour Organisation was created—the promotion of 
social justice and peace. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 


Catalogues and publications may be obtained at the following addresses : 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE, Geneva, Switzerland (“ Interlab Genéve ” ; 
Tel. 32 62 00 and 32 80 20). 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFicE (Liaison Office with the United Nations), 345 East 
46th Street, New York 17, N.Y., U.S.A. (“ Interlabor Newyorkny ” ; Tel.OXford 7-0150). 


(Limited distribution only ; orders for publications in the United States should be addressed to the Washington Office.) 
BRANCH OFFICES 


Brazil: Mr. Pericles pe Sovza Monrerro, 
Edificio do Ministério do Trabalho, 2° andar, 
salas 216 a 220, Avenida Presidente Antonio 
Carlos, Rio de Janeiro (“Interlab Rio de 
Janeiro” ; Tel, 42-0455). 


Canada : Mr. V. C. Puetan, 2nd floor, 95 Rideau 
Street, Ottawa, Ontario (“Interlab Ottawa”; 
Tel. CE 3-9182). 


France: Mrs. A. Jounaux, 205 Boulevard Saint- 
Germain, Paris, VII* (“Interlab Paris”; Tel. 
Littré 92-02 and 92-03). 


Germany (Federal ): Mr. F. G. Sete, 
Kélner Strasse 107, Bad Godesberg (“ Interlab 
Bonn” Tel. Bad Godesberg 2322). 


India : Mr. V. K. R. Menon, 1-Mandi House, 
New Delhi (“ Interlab New Delhi” ; Tel. 4 54 31 
and 475 67). 


Italy : Mr. G. Gattone, Villa Aldobrandini, 
28 Via Panisperna, Rome (“ Interlab Roma”; 
Tel. 68 43 34). 

Japan : Mr. Y. Saxurat, c/o Chuo Rodo Kaikan, 
6-gochi, Shiba-Koen, Minato-ku, Tokyo (“ Inter- 
lab Tokyo”). 

United Kingdom : Mr. G. A. Jounsron, 38-39 
Parliament Street, London, S.W.1 (“ Interlab 
London ” ; Tel. Whitehall 1437). 

United States : Mr. R. Peter Straus, 917 15th 
Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. (* Interlab 
Washington "; Tel. District 7-9120). 


CORRESPONDENTS 


Australia: Mr. Ian G. Suarp, Department of 
Labour and National Service, 125 Swanston 
Street, Melbourne, C.1, Victoria (“Sharp Co- 
labour Melbourne”; Tel. MF 8482). 

Austria: Dr. Josef Hammert, Bundesministe- 
rium fir Soziale Verwaltung, Stubenring 1, Regie- 
rungsgebaude, Vienna. 

Bulgaria : Mr. A. Mintcnerr, Rue Zanko Zer- 
kovski 30, Sofia 21, 

Ceylon : Mr. M. Rayanayacam, Department of 
Labour, P.O. Box No. 575, Colombo 3. 


Czechoslovakia : Mr. Fiscwer, StAtni kni- 

hovna spolecéenskych ved, Horské 3, Prague II. 
: Mr. A. El Maracut, 59 Rue Treize, 

Maadi, Cairo, 

Greece: Mr. E. A. Mazaracui, 51 Rue Patriarche 

Joachim, Athens. 

Indonesia: Mr. W. T. Semparaner, Ministry of 

Labour, 18 Dialan Segara, Djakarta (Tel. O.P. 

1300-20). 

Iran: Mr. Habib Naricy, Av. Keyvan, Hech- 

matdowle, Teheran (“ Interlab Teheran”; Tel. 

39002). 

Ireland : Mr. R. J. P. Mortisuen, Four Pro- 

vinces House, Harcourt Street, Dublin. 

Israel: Mr. David Krivine, Ministry of Labour, 

Jerusalem (“Interlab Jerusalem Israel”; Tel. 

62341). 


Lebanon : Mr. Joseph Donato, Directeur du 
Département des Affaires sociales, Boite Postale 
2306, Beyrouth (“ Interlab Beyrouth ”). 
Netherlands: Mr. T. M. Ministerie 
van Social Zaken, 73 Zeestraat, The Hague 
(*Soza The Hague”; Tel. 180-040). 

Norway : Mr. K. Satvesen, c/o Det Kongelige 
Sosialdepartement, Oslo (“ Interlab Oslo ”), 
Pakistan : Mr. Muhammad Asiam, Room No. 8, 
Block No. 17, Pakistan Secretariat Hutments, 
near Chief Court, Karachi (“ Interlab Karachi ”). 
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